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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T the British Commonwealth meeting last week General Smuts 

said that the Dumbarton Oaks plan giving a special position to 
the Great Powers corresponded with the realities of the situation, 
and that concessions must be made by the smaller Powers. That 
is generally admitted, yet it would be idle to deny that there is 
much uneasiness among the smaller nations about the position which 
they will be asked to accept at the San Francisco Conference. 
Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, called atten- 
tion to some very important points in an address at Chatham House 
last Monday. He asked whether the Dumbarton Oaks plan as at 
present drafted was not a mere prolongation into the years of peace 
of the type of “Big Three” leadership which has been necessary 
for winning the war. Ought not the plan to be regarded as transi- 
tional, and capable of being modified when normal conditions return? 
But under the proposals there can be no amendment of the Charter 
without the unanimous consent of the “Big Five.” This point 
deserves serious attention. It will surely be one of the conditions 
of the success of a world organisation that it should be capable of 
progressive adjustment to new conditions, and that it should not 
be saddled with a rigid constitution which it would be very difficult 
to amend ; the function of amending the constitution is one in which 
the smaller Powers would be peculiarly competent to take a share. 
If the Security Council is to be regarded as the executive body, 
then, as Dr, Evatt suggested, the Assembly might be expected to 
exercise legislative powers. But, in fact,. the plan gives them no 
such powers. This distinction between an executive body and a 
legislative Assembly is worth further consideration. San Francisco 
will only justify the hopes set on it if, while providing for quick 
decisions on the part of the Great Powers, it also satisfies the proper 
demands of the lesser. 


Gloom in Japan 


Japan has come into the forefront of the news during the last 
week with a series of disasters in the military sphere and an ominous 
warning in the diplomatic. Her awareness of the disasters which 
lie ahead had already been indicated by the resignation of the Koiso 
Administration and the formation of a new Government under the 
aged Admiral Suzuki. Scarcely had this change occurred when the 
Soviet Government informed the Japanese Ambassador that it pro- 
posed to denounce the neutrality pact of 1941 (which in theory still 
has a year to run), on the ground that the help Japan had given to 
Germany and the war she had waged against Russia’s Allies had 
deprived the pact of its meaning. The sensation caused in Japan 


by this diplomatic bombshell had scarcely died down when the 
news came of disastrous sea and air battles in the region of Okinawa, 
in which a great Japanese battleship and other naval vessels and more 
than 400 aircraft were destroyed, while British aircraft carriers 
close to Japanese home-waters inflicted further losses. These shat- 
tering reverses, following the major defeat inflicted on the Japanese 
Fifteenth Army by Lord Louis Mountbatten’s forces in Burma, 
confront the Japanese with a military situation which would be 
gloomy enough even were Russia’s continued neutrality assured. 
But now the Japanese Government are dreading the added menace 
of intervention from Siberia, where Russia has never ceased to main- 
tain a powerful and fully equipped army. It is as evident to Japan’s 
rulers as it is to their German allies that complete defeat in all zones 
of war is only a matter of time. A touch of cynical comedy is 
injected into the situation by the announcement that Spain hag 
broken off diplomatic relations with Japan. 


The Russo-Polish Mystery 


The remarkable statement issued by the Polish Government in 
London last week that fifteen Polish Resistance leaders were 
“missing” created a mystery which has not been resolved by 
any direct statement. It could probably be cleared up at once by a 
Russian explanation, but none is yet forthcoming. It is suggested that 
the fifteen are in Moscow and that negotiations are going on between 
them and the Soviet Government without any consultation with 
the British or American Ambassadors. If this is so, the mys- 
tery deepens, for the Crimea compromise provided that Mr. Molotov 
and the British and American Ambassadors in Moscow were to act 
as a Commission of Three for reorganising the Lublin Administration 
by bringing in representative Poles from inside and outside Poland. 
It would be a manifest violation of the spirit of the agreement if the 
Russians alone conducted negotiations with the Polish Mission and 
left their British and American colleagues uninformed. Mr. Molotov 
seems to have supported the claim of the Lublin Poles to veto the 
names of prospective Ministers submitted by the British Ambassador ; 
and it may be that, the Commission having arrived at a deadlock, 
Mr. Molotov decided to pursue researches independently ; but it is 
scarcely compatible with the continuance of the Commission that he 
should do so without informing his colleagues: The Foreign 
Secretary has ordered enquiries into the whole affair to be made 
at Moscow, and the Prime Minister’s promised statement on the 
subject next week will be awaited with anxiety. At present it has 
a distinctly unpleasant look. 
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The New Greek Government 


To be the head of a Greek Government in this period of transi- 
tion is a thankless task, and General Plastiras, having been the object 
of persistent attacks, more especially from the Royalists and the 
Right, has been called upon by the Regent to resign. The event 
which precipitated his fall was the publication of a letter written in 
1941, which sought to bring about a negotiated peace between 
Greece and Italy through German intervention. But the Arch- 

‘ bishop Regent, a shrewd judge of affairs, felt that a Government 
differently composed was necessary “for dispatching the business 
in hand,” and sent for Admiral Voulgaris, who has Royalist sym- 
pathies. He has not, however, set up a predominantly Royalist 
Cabinet, but one in which Republicans and Royalists are evenly 
balanced, and the Ministers are not primarily politicians. It is of good 
omen that the change has been made without any disturbance, and 
General Plastiras, with a farewell message to the Army urging it to 
avoid politics, has retired with dignity. There is no indication that 
the new Government proposes to rush the country precipitately into 
a premature plebiscite on the question of the Monarchy. What is 
needed above all things in Greece today is time in which to settle 
dow:? and get at least the beginnings of business and normal life 
going again. At present the country is dependent upon the services 
which are being rendered in all sorts of capacities by the British 
Army. This cannot go on indefinitely, and in the period of transi- 
tion it is necessary that a Greek Government, as little preoccupied 
as possible with politics, should get the machinery of government 
going again. The Regent appears to be devoting his energies to 
minimising the sterile efforts of party agitators—a task which will 
not be free from anxieties while partisans are playing for position 
pending the plebiscite and the general election. 


More Plans for India 

It is hard to believe that the proposals of the Sapru Conciliation 
Committee, which have been pubiished this week, will carry the 
Indian problem far towards solution. The endeavours the Commit- 
tee has made were well worth making, but compared with Congress 
and the Moslem League, for neither of which it could in any way 
speak, its authority is very limited. Its first conclusion is that India 
must not be divided, a decision which excludes the Pakistan project 
and therefore ensures the immediate hostility of Mr. Jinnah and 
the Moslem League ; what is worse from their point of view is~ the 
stipulation that in a federated India the secession of any province 
shall be prohibited. The suggestion that in a constitution-making 
organisation Hindus and Moslems shall have equal representation may 
possibly be accepted by Congress, though it seems very doubtful. 
The proposals, it is to be noted, apply to British India alone, but an 
independent British India, in which the Indian States are geographic- 
ally embedded, must have the closest relations with the States, and 
it is not clear that adequate account has been taken by the Sapru 
Committee of the long-established treaty relations existing between 
the Indian Rulers and the British Crown. Under any scheme of 
Indian reforms these would raise difficult questions—less difficult 
under the provisions of the 1935 Act than under most provisions pro- 
posed since. The Committee asks that judgement on its proposals be 
suspended till the full Report, explaining the reasons for them, is 
published. That is a reasonable request, though it is doubtful 
whether study of the longer document will modify first impressions. 


Germany’s Slaves 

It has long been realised that one of the most serious problems 
after victory would be the re-settlement of the displaced workers— 
some ten millions or more of them—whom the Germans carried 
away and set to slave labour. But the reports from correspondents 
at the front show that this problem is more immediate, more formid- 
able and more deeply disquieting than anything that had been antici- 
pated. Refusing, intelligibly enough, to stay where they are, the 
workers by tens of thousands are making for home, and masses of 
them are herded in camps awaiting disposal. To these must be 
added vast numbers of freed prisoners of war for whom the Allies 
must take care. The mere feeding of these displaced workers is 
a task beyond the powers of the Allied armies in the 
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field, and though the responsibility obviously belongs to 
the Germans any German organisation for looking after them is often 
completely lacking. In the long run U.N.R.R.A. is the body whose 
duty it is to attend to this special problem, but U.N.R.R.A. cannot 
operate in forward areas, and it is doubtful if it is ready to 
operate farther back For the moment it is essential to try to keep 
these unhappy people where they are and prevail on them to con- 
tinue such work as there is to be done in Germany till they can 
be sorted out, registered, and ultimately repatriated. Nothing could 
be worse than that they should wander over the country picking up 
what sustenance they can as they go. German civilian supplies must 
be sternly requisitioned to provide food, and every means must be 
found for assuring these liberated persons that if they stay where 
they are measures will be taken for their gradual repatriation. It 
must be recognised that there is here a problem of colossal propor- 
tions fraught with the dangers of mass hunger, disease and despera- 
tion which in importance rivals that of defeat of the enemy. 


Perils of the Air 


The House of Commons was justified in devoting some time last 
Tuesday to the consideration of steps to ensure the safety of passen- 
gers carried by Transport Command of the R.A.F. Members had 
been shocked by the death of Commander Brabner, by the accident 
in the Azores in which sixteen people lost their lives, and by the 
record of earlier losses. The time has not yet come when flying, 
even under peace conditions, is as safe as transportation on land, and 
under war conditions it is inevitably more risky than in time of peace. 
Nor is it fair to compare, as Captain Plugge did, the number of deaths 
which have occurred under Transport Command, flying over sea and 
ocean and desert, during the last five years, with those which have 
occurred in flights undertaken by privately-run American air lines, 
But it is absolutely essential that nothing should be left undone to 
ensure that this form of travel should be free from unnecessary_risks, 
and that we should be building up in Transport Command a system 
and a tradition which will later be taken over in civil fiying. After 
the war a high reputation for safety will be a necessary condition of 
success in civil aviation. Our pre-war record was good. The con- 
cern shown by the House of Commons will help to ensure vigilance 
and the strict observance of rules. But Sir Archibald Sinclair was 
able to show that with the increase in flying under Transport Com- 
mand the accident rate had fallen—which, indeed, with reasonable 
care, is what we should expect. It would be a mistake to exag- 
gerate the risks or to raise anything like a scare about them. While 
g-eater immunity from accidents will certainly be looked for in post- 
war aviation, and before, the recent casualty lists, in view of the 
continuance of war conditions, are not high in comparison with the 
large number of passengers carried. 


A Great Englishman 


No Englishman probably had done more in the last half-century 
for the constructive development of the British Empire than Lord 
Lugard, who died on Wednesday after a short illness. The services 
he rendered were of the highest kind, for though his career was in the 
first instance military—the first war he fought in, in Afghanistan, 
was as far back as 1879—his campaigns were directed mainly against 
the slave trade and native misrule in Africa. The three outstanding 
achievements in his career were his success in securing the retention 
of Uganda (reduced by his own efforts) for the Empire in 1893, in the 
face of the whole of the Liberal Government except Rosebery ; his 
initiation of the policy of indirect rule through native chiefs during 
his Governorship of Nigeria in the first five years of this century ; 
and the publication of his great book, The Dual Mandate in British 
Tropical Africa in 1922. This African classic (on whose revision 
he had been working continually) embodied Lugard’s fundamental 
doctrine, that the interests of the African native and the British 
industrialist could and should be reconciled ; but there is no question 
that he would put the native interest first if ever there was an in- 
evitable clash. The African native, indeed, has rarely if ever had a 
more zealous or effective protector. As such Lugard was recognised 
to the end equally by African administrators and missionaries and by 
léading anthropologists whose work lay in one region or another of 
the African continent. 
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BACK TO POLEMICS? 


O Mr. Bevin has answered Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Bracken 
has answered Mr. Bevin, and Mr. Greenwood has forged 
some rounded and minatory phrases on the best but-by-jingo-if- 
we-do model. It is not immediately clear whether this relapse into 
pre-1940 polemics is considered to be for the benefit of the country 
or the benefit of the politicians. The latter seem a little uneasy 
about the business, if one may judge from the eagerness of most 
of them to insist that “ you began it.” The length to which that 
time-worn allegation can be carried finds its measure when the 
normally temperate Manchester Guardian, commenting on Mr. 
Churchill’s speech to the Conservative Conference, deems it fitting 
to describe the Prime Minister as going to a party gathering and 
“abusing ” other parties. On that it need only be said that if in 
place of the studiously mild language to which he confined himself 
on that occasion the Prime Minister had chosen to descend to the 
abuse with which he is credited he would certainly have exhibited 
a command of barbed invective which would set his critic in the 
north ransacking its epithets in vain. It will be well to pause for a 
moment over the Prime Minister, for if anyone began it he did, 
and it is desirable to gauge the degree of his offending. But first 
of all, what precisely did he begin? Certainly not the relapse 
into party politics. He may have acquiesced in that ; Mr. Bevin, 
covering the disclosure of a secret by affirming that it was no 
secret, revealed on Saturday that the Cabinet was unanimous ‘in 
desiring an election fought on party lines, thus implying that Mr. 
Churchill shared the universal view. It may be so, but the Labour 
and Liberal Parties were earlier than the Conservative in announc- 
ing their intentions in the matter. They are not to blame for 
that. The need for an election that is a reality and not a sham, 
and at which the electors will have two or more candidates of 
different political colour to choose from, is palpable. If any 
criticism lies against the Prime Minister in that connexion it is 
not that he precipitated a party contest but that he seemed to 
deprecate it. 

But it is made an accusation against Mr. Churchill that with 
an election pending (by universal consent) he contracts his out- 
look and to party gives up what was meant for mankind—in 
particular that from being a national leader he narrows himself 
to a Conservative leader. This, be it said with respect, is nonsense 
—unless indeed it is thought to be in the national interest that 
once the war with Germany is over the Prime Minister should 
withdraw from public life and devote his energies to laying bricks 
and painting pictures and writing books. Failing that he naturally 
remains, what he has been for twenty years and more, a Con- 
servative, and what his personality destines him inevitably to be, 
aleader. If, as Labour and Liberals rightly desire, there is to be 
a contest on party lines, Conservatives cannot alone be con- 
demned to go unled ; and if they are led it can only be by the 
present Prime Minister. The country, not merely the party, 
may well take satisfaction in that, not merely because in Mr. 
Churchill it has a man tried and proven in crisis—that is true 
of many of his political opponents almost equally—or because his 
personality is so conspicuous that both those who vote for and 
those who vote against him can do sc with a conviction based 
on knowledge, but because the Prime Minister has made his 
political intentions plain in every detail, for those who like, and 
equally for those who dislike, them to digest. In particular he 
has announced (narrow party man though he is said to have 
become) that if he finds himself Prime Minister after the election 
he will form his Cabinet then, as he has formed his Cabinet since 
1940, of the ablest men of all parties or none who are willing to 
serve. That is a thoroughly sound and reassuring decision, and it 
is to be noted that even Mr. Bevin (whose sentiments were a good 


deal less ferocious than his accents) did not close the door on 
the possibility of his renewing a co-operation which would be as 
manifestly in the public interest in the future as it has been 
hitherto. 

The real trouble about the Prime Minister’s programme is that 
it is very -difficult to oppose it, and parties whose raison d’étre 
it is to oppose (if only to achieve the differentiation which spells 
survival) may reasonably feel aggrieved thereat. The programme ° 
was defined not at the Conservative Conference last month, but 
in a historic broadcast speech, delivered just over two years ago, 
when in view of the possibility, unfortunately unrealised, that the 
war might end in 1944 Mr. Churchill drew the attention of the 
nation to the immensity of the tasks of reconstruction. That 
speech abundantly repays study for its bearing both on the re- 
building of the world and the rebuilding of the nation. Here the 
latter is of more concern. The Prime Minister insisted as emphati- 
cally as any of his political adversaries do today on the necessity 
for a free election at the earliest moment possible, and since the 
Parliament to be chosen would have a normal existence of some- 
thing under five years he outlined for it a Four-Year Programme. 
The whole of that would stand today but for the satisfactory fact 
that part of it—the reconstruction of the educational system, for 
example—has already been carried out. But more than enough 
remains to occupy the time and absorb the energies of any ordinary 
Parliament, particularly one on whose attention foreign affairs will 
make large demands. What are the main constituents of the 
programme? “ You must,” said the Prime Minister, “rank me 
and my colleagues as strong partisans of national compulsory in- 
surance for all classes for all purposes from the cradle to the 
grave.” Agricultural efficiency must be maintained and increased, 
at the cost if need be of some subsidy to the farmers. “We niust 
establish on broad and solid foundations a National Health Ser- 
vice.” Larger families must somehow be encouraged, in order 
that the threatened fall in the population may be arrested. Towns 
and cities must be replanned and rebuilt. By every practicable 
expedient employment must be maintained. And finally—of the 
nature of a caution—“ all our improvements and expansion must 
be related to a sound and modernised finance.” 

There, in brief, is the Prime Minister’s programme. One com- 
ment on it is not merely legitimate but necessary—that it is, in 
fact, a national programme, not a party programme at all. That 
is profoundly true. What Mr. Churchiil said of national insurance 
—* you must rank me and my colleagues as strong partisans of it” 
—is true of every other contemplated reform. It is singularly diffi- 
cult to raise party differences about the principles of any one of 
them, though there may well be differences, party or individual, 
about methods of execution. In such circumstances candidates 
may well feel that their platform opportunities are restricted, and 
turn for compensation to the old sterile diversion of abusing their 
opponents (as the Manchester Guardian would say). They can, 
in fact, find better employment than that. There will be no lack 
of issues, both of person and of principle, to put before the electors. 
Some voters, for example, may prefer Mr. Churchill as Prime 
Minister through the critical period of reconstruction, some Mr. 
Attlee. Some may favour, some oppose, the extension of some 
form of public control over certain staple industries. Here there 
is abundant room for genuine difference of opinion, and nothing 
but good can come of a clash of opposing views, provided they 
are stated on both sides with moderation and without too compre- 
hensive a disregard of various established facts. What is essential 
is for all parties to recognise that these are matters on which 
honest men can differ honestly. When the Reid Commission, 
speaking purely as a body of technicians, declares that the neces- 
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sary reforms in the coal industry cannot be carried out satisfac- 
torily by the industry organised as it is today, it becomes most 
proper and necessary that alternative proposals for the organisa- 
tion of the industry should be put before the electors. When 
Mr. Bevin calls, in his stentorian utterance, for the nationalisa- 
tion of coal-mining, electricity and a co-ordinated system of land- 
transport he is raising no red revolutionary flag, but advancing 
arguable proposals which reasonable men should be capable of 
arguing reasonably. When Mr. Brendan Bracken suggests that 
the business of a Government is to govern, and not to embark 
on unlimited State-trading projects, and points to the danger of 
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initiative and industrial adventure being stifled by bureaucracy, 
he is making avery necessary contribution to the discussion. 
There is no clear-cut Opposition between “ free enterprise ” and 
“public control.” There must obviously be plenty of both 
elements in the future State. Mr. Morrison is as definite about 
that as Mr. Churchill. _The only question is the nature of the 
mixture, and that is a perfectly proper question for discussion. 
But it should be possible to conduct the discussion without 
denunciation, vituperation and the imputation of motives—to 
return, in short, to party politics without relapsing into un- 
governed polemics. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is talk, I see, of the selection of candidates for the universi- 

ties at the coming general election. This is a more important 
question than it seems, for if mistakes are made it will mean not merely 
that bad Members will be elected, but that the whole principle of 
university representation will be imperilled. The idea of plural voting 
is not popular, and if Oxford and Cambridge and the others simply 
send nominees to Westminster to swell the routine party vote one 
way or the other, the opportunity of sending anyone at all there will 
quickly disappear. The only justification for university representa- 
tion is that it enables men of independent mind, with a special 
personal contribution to make, to inject wisdom into Parliamentary 
discussions. In the main that principle has been well observed in 
the present Parliament. Among the University Members who stood, 
and sit, as Independents are men and women as valuable and dis- 
tinguished as Sir John Anderson, Sir Arthur Salter, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, Professor A. V. Hill, Mr. A. P. Herbert and Mr. T. E. 
Harvey. This is a notable company, but unfortunately several of 
its members seem unlikely to stand for re-election. As I have sug- 
gested, the choice of their successors casts a great responsibility on 
the university electorates, and it will be a great misfortune—both for 
the universities themselves and generally—if the choice is made on 


party lines. 
. * * * 


Dr. Griffin, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, who 
a few weeks ago talked what seemed to me very good sense to a 
Polish audience on Poland’s relations with Russia, has just made 
two more public pronouncements, one of them incontestably within 
his province, the other, I suggest, not. Even though he was address- 
ing Roman Catholic doctors, it is not obvious what special qualifica- 
tions an eminent ecclesiastic has to condemn the arrangement which 
would put voluntary hospitals under local authorities, or to arraign 
the authorities themselves for inefficiency in the past. Artificial 
insemination—a process which seems to be moving upwards from 
farm animals to human beings—is another matter. It is not a 
peculiarly attractive subject, and I have no intention of dealing with 
jt at length. For Roman Catholics, of course, the question is a 
closed one, since the Holy Office has declared the practice unlawful. 
For non-Catholics it can quite well be considered seriously and 
soberly. Obviously, the process is not likely to be largely practised ; 
unmarried women are not anxious to bear fatherless children, and 
if they were they would not choose this method. But in the case of 
a childless marriage, where the absence of children is due to some 
physical defect in the husband, an agreement between husband and 
wife to seek a family by the new method (if it is new) seems to me 
essentially a matter for themselves and the doctor through whom the 
arrangement is effected. But I believe the common reaction to the 
idea is instinctively hostile, and resort to the process will always 


be rare. 
* - * * 


From a citizen of a neutral State, now in London, I have been hear- 
ing something of the present condition of Berlin. The information 
is not quite up-to-date, and it is certain that the latest raids have 
added substantially to previous devastation. So far as my informant 
knows, the Brandenburger Tor is still standing, but Unter den Linden, 
and the whole diplomatic quarter, is wiped out ; so is most of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, though in these and other thoroughfares a certain 
amount of life continues in celiars and basements. Fast "buses run 


(or did) from one outlying suburb to another on roads cleared through 
a desert of rubble, for Berlin today is a city without a centre. It is 
popularly known as Ruinenstadt bei Potsdam. But one tribute 
must be paid to the authorities—for their extraordinary efficiency after 
a raid. If the Blitz ended at, say, two in the morning, by six or 
seven. printed posters would be on the walls in every quarter indi- 
cating what transport systems had been disorganised and what the 
best alternative transport between various points was. One question 
arises in connexion with the rebuilding of Berlin which perhaps has 
not always been sufficiently considered here. A modern city is built 
over an immense complex of underground services—water, sewage, 
gas, electricity and, though this affects the situation less, transport. 
In spite of the surface devastation in Berlin, most of these under- 
ground services are little damaged. Any new building lay-out must 
therefore conform to them to a large extent, the opportunities for 
bold innovation being in consequence considerably restricted. 
. * * a. 


Lord Quickswood’s attack on identity-cards seems a little exces- 
sive. They are to his mind little less than instruments of Fascism. 
We must, he says, “ resist being numbered like convicts to facilitate 
our servitude.” Or like soldiers? But soldiers, I suppose, are regi- 
mented, and one count against the identity-card is that it makes for 
regimentation. For myself, I share none of Lord Quickswood’s 
alarms. I have often found my identity-card useful, and so far 
(owing perhaps to a natural insensibility) it has failed to induce a 
consciousness of servitude. But in this, as in so many matters, a 
reasonable compromise seems possible. Let compulsory identity- 
cards be abolished. But let them be continued on a voluntary basis, 
properly authenticated, as they are now, by the local authorities, for 
the benefit of perverse persons like myself who find them a 
convenience. 

* * * * 

The casualty figures given by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday were of interest (a sombre interest) in them- 
selves, but of greater interest when compared with the figures for 
the last war. Mr. Churchill’s statistics covered a period—from the 
beginning of the war to the end of last February—of five years and 
six months. The other war lasted in all just over four years and 
three months. It is of some note, therefore, that, taking the United 
Kingdom alone, the total of killed and wounded and missing respec- 
tively in the longer period was 216,287 and 255,142, and in the shorter 
744,702 and 1,693,262. There are many reasons for this very remark- 
able discrepancy—among them the Somme and Passchendaele. But 
the vital factor, no doubt, has been the air-arm. Its effect in keeping 
down casualties among the ground-troops has, as Squadron Leader 
John Strachey demonstrated strikingly in a broadcast last week, 
been remarkable. 

* * 7 7 

It appears that Friday of this week, the 13th, is Amritsar Day. I 
should not, any more than most people, have been aware of the fact 
but for the spectacle of posters and handbills announcing the partici- 
pation of Mr. Harold Laski (in large type) and Mr. Edward Thomp- 
son (in small) in an Amritsar Day meeting to demand the release of 
political prisoners in India. What purpose is served by studiously 
keeping alive the memory of the lamentable events of 1919 passes 


‘imagination. Indian extremists may find some reason for it--but 


Englishmen? JANUS. 
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HOW THE WAR WILL END 


By STRATEGICUS 


ENERAL EISENHOWER’S letter to President Roosevelt gives 

the first authoritative forecast of the manner in which the war 
will end. Speculation as to when “General Eisenhower will 
announce that the German forces have been liquidated, and that the 
struggle has ended,” is not surprising ; and American correspondents 
have been allowed to send from Paris the hint that the date may 
be June 1st. The main difficulty about this interesting suggestion 
is that the matter can scarcely rest with General Eisenhower. It 
should at least require the decision of the Allies, though there might 
be a joint statement issued by the commanders in the field in the 
east and in the west. But the very fact that there is some obscurity 
about who shall make the announcement serves to indicate the 
broad difficulty of the position that cdhfronts the Allies. 

At this moment, when the Eighth Army has apparently opened 
the expected offensive in Italy, it is paradoxically true that much 
may turn on the main Russian front being still stabilised. If we 
are to be confronted with the possibility of a number of centres of 
resistance inside Germany it is clearly much better that Russia 
should not strike on her main front until, in co-operation with the 
western thrusts, her intervention can be annihilating. It may be 
that the appreciation of this conclusion is one of the main causes 
of her acceptance of the situation on the eastern front. It is her 
custom always to prepare overwhelming strength before striking ; 
and, of course, she has been held up to some extent at least by the 
necessity of reducing K6nigsberg and the smaller hedgehogs behind 
her front. The storming of the East Prussian fortress should at 
least liberate troops to swell the force available for the attack on the 
Oder-Neisse front. 

One thing is certain: the Allies are working to a plan concerted 
after full consideration, and modified no doubt according to the 
demands of the moment. The problem is how to prevent Hitler 
dragging on the war indefinitely by maintaining a focus of resistance 
in the “ Fortress Berchtesgaden,” the massif of Moravia and Bohemia, 
the North Sea ports and Northern Italy. Todo so, of course, the 
Germans must have troops in such numbers and of such quality 
as may be capable of making an effective stand. It is here that the 
complete fragmentation of the German army serves the Allies’ 
plans. Unless numbers can be disengaged from some front or sector the 
project fails before it is properly launched. The “ Fortress Berchtes- 
gaden ” is no mere castle in the air. It is actually in being ; and 
problems entailed by its maintenance have been carefully thought 
out. Barracks, supplies, underground factories, defensive features 
of an elaboration that stands out even in an age of military engineer- 
ing, and the adaptation of a perfect defensive country—all have 
been prepared. But without the requisite troops the scheme remains 
a figment of a disordered imagination. 

In so far as it is not that, it postulates a situation which as far as 
we know does not at present exist. The fact that the Germans seem 
to be trying to escape from Holland suggests that there may be some 
appreciation of the need of a policy of concentration. But this is the 
one evidence of a movement that will meet the case. 
Russians are still containing the bulk of the remaining German forces, 
almost everything will depend upon the possibility of their cutting 
the enemy to bits when they strike. Is there no similar chance that 
Alexander’s troops may destroy the foundation of a stand in 
north Italy, with or without the units at present attemping to escape 
from Yugoslavia? The two Russian Marshals moving across the 
south-east are also discounting the chances of a possible stand in 
Bohemia. The First and Ninth armies are dealing with the Ruhr 
pocket, and Patton is cutting off southern Germany from the part 
of the country in which organised armies still stand. 

It is true that we have been indisposed to acknowledge Hitler’s 
successes. In our appreciation of the follies of his strategy we have 
ignored his success in bringing Europe to the verge of starvation 
and in preventing the Allies from substantially relieving the situa- 
tion. As a consequence of his devilry he has sown the seeds of 
anarchy very ably, with, it must be admitted, the assistance of a 


If the , 


fault in strategy that ied us to launch two major campaigns at the 
same time. That was Hitler’s postulate. That was the reason he 
welcomed Japan to the war. He needed an effective major diver- 
sion ; and, strangely enough, we gave it to him. But the results are 
for everyone to see; and they have not yet reached their full 
fruition. It is this that enables him to delude himself into the 
hope that if he can hold on for some time longer the seeds he 
has sown will create conditions under which the Allies’ will may 
falter and fail. 

But all this does not provide him with the material for his re- 
sistance centres inside Germany. As for the Atlantic ports and 
Courland, it seems impossible that, if the German armies are really 
cut to ribbons generally, as they have been in the west, there will 
be any serious trouble from these enclaves north and south. The 
position of Norway and Denmark seems to be different. These are 
not German territory, and no German would suffer a pang if they 
were made a cockpit that resulted in their complete ruin. More- 
over, the Allies would have to face a campaign in countries whose 
citizens are not only among our friends, but are also enlightened. 
kindly people. It is difficult to imagine how Allied commanders could 
bring themselves to apply the force necessary to conquer the Ger- 
mans when they could not fail to recognise that so many of their 
blows would ricochet on to the Norwegians and Danes. 

But, apart from that, General Eisenhower, like a wise doctor, 
seems not to have disclosed his diagnosis of the gravity of the dis- 
ease until his cure is well in train. He has been using his armour 
for fragmentation thrusting. Most of the columns, if not all, have 
advanced half-way towards Berlin in their first spurt. Patton, who 
is recognised as the most daring of the Allied commanders, has re- 
fuelled for his second spurt, and that should take him to a point at 
which Germany is cut in two. But he is not the only director of 
the multiple thrusts. Germany seems well on the way to being cut 
into shreds. Moreover, it is obvious that-we have still not seen 
more than the beginnings of the Allies’ joint plans. The advance 
of the Eighth Army may have remarkable results, coming on the 
attempts of the German units to escape from Yugoslavia and the 
clearly massive advance of the two Russian Marshals across their 
flank. 


Nevertheless, it is evident that the unconditional surrender which 
the Allies demand will need to be enforced. Hitler, as far as one 
can judge, will never give in; and the German Army, even with- 
out him, seems unlikely to surrender to an inference. Méilitarily its 
plight is so far beyond redemption that by all precedents its com- 
manders should already have laid down their arms. If they had 
followed their tradition, even ignoring military precedent, they 
should have surrendered in order to save a nucleus for another 
attempt to conquer Europe. But here there enters the question of 
prisoners. Even since D-day the western Allies alone have taken 
almost a million and a half ; and these would form the nucleus of a 
great army. Many of these prisoners have, moreover, been well 
rested, many are convinced Nazis. The German Commanders will 
have no fear for the well-trained foundation of another conquering 
army, and will throw the problem of Germany on to the shoulders 
of the Allies. ; 


If there can be no formal surrender there will be no focus of 
resistance which can lawfully be treated as consisting of “ brigands 
or pirates”; and the possibility of a great movement of guerrillas 
behind the lines, or in mountainous districts, is not one to encourage 
us. It may be that there will come a change when the Russians 
break through the eastern defences. We have no experience of a 
prolonged guerrilla war after all organised resistance has been 
decisively destroyed. The greater danger seems to be that the 
Nazi movement will go underground. It is perhaps natural, though 
none the less unreasonable, to discuss the ending of the war as if it 
were a matter for fhe Western Allies alone. But any hope of 
clearing up Germany must involve the co-operation of Russia. If 
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there should be any clear-cut decision at all it will come from a 
joint effort—and not until the Russian main armies have struck. It 
may be that a tremendous battle or series of battles will take place 
between the Elbe and the Oder. But it is hard to think that what 
remains of the German Army will be able to avoid complete destruc- 
tion in a joint attack from west and east. 

It is quite possible that all fears of armed resistance are ground- 
less. 
fragmentation thrusts with the power of destroying organised resist- 
ance. But successful armoured attack has, as was seen in Tunisia, 
the power of comp'etely breaking up the organisation of an army. 
This does not preclude the existence of guerrilla activity ; but it may 
limit its range*and duration. If Germany is wholly overrun one 
can with difficulty imagine such a movement persisting. A nation 
cannot be expected suddenly to invest itself with initiative when for 
years it has been taught slavishly to wait upon orders. The next 
few weeks will show how far Eisenhower’s tactics are successful in 
preventing the developments which he fears. Only one front has 
as yet been set wholly in motion ; and the theory of the Russians, 
as well as of the Western Allies, has always been that only a joint 
offensive will produce a decision. 


SAN FRANCISCO HOPES 


By THE EARL OF PERTH* 

N the last days of July, 1914, the thoughts and endeavours of Sir 

Edward Grey were mainly concentrated on an effort to bring the 
great Powers chiefly concerned in the dispute between Austria and 
Serbia—Austria, Germany and Italy on the one side and France 
and Russia on the other—round a table in order that the merits and 
methods for a settlement of the issue might be ventilated. He 
firmly believed that it such a conference could be arranged a peaceful 
solution to the existing crisis would be found possible. He failed 
to achieve this end. No international instrument existed at the time 
by which powerful States could by right of treaty be summoned 
automatically to come together should peace be endangered. The 
rulers of the Hapsburg Empire thought it would be derogatory to 
their prestige and that of their country to countenance an inter- 
national discussion on a quarrel between their Empire and what 
they held to be a State of the second rank. Had Grey been able to 
secure the presence at a conference not only of the representatives 
of the European Great Powers but also of a delegate from the United 
States of America he would have felt certain that the menace of 
war was averted. 

The lack of machinery to provide for discussion of disputes 
between the nations, and the resulting consequences, were fully 
realised by the framers of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
in 1919, and definite provision was made therein for an automatic 
convocation of representatives of the Great, and an adequate number 
of the .maller Powers, should an international crisis threatening the 
Unhappily an essential component part of the 
mechanism then set up failed to materialise. The absence of the 
United States left the League maimed from its inception. Had 
America been, as was anticipated, an original member of the League 
the whole course of history might—and in my opinion would— 
have been completely different. Various eminent American states- 
men and writers have supported this view. 

It is against this historical background that the potentialities of 
the Conference about to meet at San Frahcisco should be considered. 
An international organisation for the preservation of peace and the 
promotion of international and economic and social progress must, 
if it is to be successful, be based on the principle of universality. 
Above all, those Powers which possess a preponderance of natural 
resources and of force must be fully prepared to support the under- 
taking. A perfect organ may be constructed, but if the backing of 
the Great Powers is not forthcoming it will break down in time of 
stress. This does not imply that the machinery should not be as 
good as possible, but the forces driving the machine are of primary 
importance. 


peace again arise. 





LJ 
*Lord Perth, then Sir Eric Drummond, was SeCcretary-General of 
the League of Nations from its inception in 1920 to 1933. 


It may be wrong to credit what I have called Eisenhower’s_ 
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Happily at San Francisco the greatest Powers have conjointly put 
forward a plan on which they have already agreed as a basis of dis- 
cussioi. at the Conference: That plan has four main purposes—the 
maintenance of international peace and security ; the development 
of friendly relations among nations ; co-operation in the solution of 
international, economic, social and other humanitarian problems ; 
and the establishment of a centre for harmonising the action of 
the nations in the achievement of these common ends. If the Great 
Powers intend fully to execute these four purposes, and are prepared, 
if necessary, to make sacrifices to secure them, then the San Francisco 
Conference may well prove to be the turning-point in the history of 
the human race. Should they not be ready to do so, we cannot but 
look forward to a future of anarchy and catastrophe. If at San 
Francisco the smaller Powers, which represent a most valuable, and 
indeed essential, factor in international life, are convinced that the 
Great Powers are genuinely anxious and determined to secure the 
fulfilment of the purposes of the Dumbarton Oaks Charter, 
they will assuredly do everything in their capacity to forward the 
declared aims and will participate eagerly in the proposed world 
organisation. 

I take for granted that the smaller Powers will not be debarred 
from proposing improvements in and amendments to the Dum- 
barton Oaks Charter, otherwise the invitations to take part in the 
Conference would be ironical, and hardly consistent with the good 
faith of the inviting Powers. While the blue-print of the machinery 
can be said to be generally excellent it can assuredly be improved 
and clarified. Is the new organisation to become the operative centre 
for all the various specialised economic, social and other agencies, 
or will separatism be allowed a free field? On the. answer to this 
question the measure of the success of the Economic and Social 
Council functioning under the authority of the General Assembly, 
in which all the members of the organisation are represented, will 
largely depend. Is the Secretariat to be a true International Civil 
Service, the members of which are pledged to serve the organisation 
loyally, or is it to be an appendage of the national Foreign Offices? 
Are the principles of justice and equity to be applied to the settle- 
ment of international disputes, or will these be solved on opportunist 
political grounds? Will all disputes come within the possible purview 
of the Security Council, or only disputes the continuance of which 
is in the op:nion of the members of that body likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security? Will the 
proceedings of the organisation and of its agencies—for example of 
the Security Council—be held in public unless there are special 
reasons to the contrary? What methods will be adopted to promote 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, a problem 
which the systems of Nazi and Fascist government have placed in 
the forefront of the needs of mankind? 

These are some of the matters which require examination and 
clearer definition at San Francisco. On the majority of them it 
should not be too difficult to reach agreement, assuming that the 
representatives of the United Nations are inspired with a genuine 
desire to render the new organisation as effective as possible. The 
opportunity is there. There is one issue, however, which transcends 
all others and on which anxiety is largely centred, because it con- 
cerns the maintenance of peace and security and the prevention 
and suppression of aggression. Unless the nations can obtain free- 
dom from fear all other freedoms are necessarily endangered. It 
was agreed by the representatives of the three Great Powers at the 
Crimea Conference that when questions relating to the settlement 
of an international dispute are under discussion, not only should the 
parties to the dispute be debarred from voting but decisions should 
be taken by approximately a two-thirds majority. That, so far as it 
goes, is a sound provision. 

It will not matter whether the parties to a dispute are great 
or small Powers; the cause will be fully discussed, the merits 
debated, the proposed methods of settlement made known. The 
public opinion of the world, being fully informed, will be enlisted 
on the side of right and justice. A very powerful weapon will thus 
be forged, and its use is generally likely to be effective. - It would, 
in Sir Edward Grey’s view, have been sufficient to avert the 
catastrophe of 1914. Would it have sufficed in 1939? We are bound 
to contemplate a case where the aggressor is determined to aggress, 
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and can only be deterred from his resolve by the threat find ultimate 
use of overwhelming force. What do the authors of the Crimea 
proposals contemplate to meet such an eventuality? The formula 
about sanctions gives severally to each of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council—the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, France and China—an absolute right of veto 
on the imposition of sanctions against any Power (not only against 
themselves) which may threaten to or actually disturb peace. It is 
true that of these, two by reason of their resources and power are 
beyond the scope of the penalties attaching to a violation of the 
law, but does this hold good of France, of China or indeed of our- 
selves? 

Legally and morally there can be no justification for any dis- 
tinction being drawn between a great and small Power guilty of 
aggression. On practical grounds the dilemma is obvious. ° Either 
the elaborate military arrangements outlined in the Charter are 
solely to be used in the case of a small Power, and are in fact 
unnecessary, or they are also to be applicable to a great Power, in 
which case they become unusable because of the right of veto. 
The easiest and most feasible solution is that proposed by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, namely, that if a question of the use of 
sanctions arises there should be no voting procedure in the Security 
Council. The differentiation between great and smali Powers 
would thus vanish, and the States members of the Council would 
be completely free to determine each case on its merits, having 
regard to practical possibilities. Should it become evident, how- 
ever, at San Francisco that the undiluted acceptance of the Crimea 
formula is the necessary price for the adherence of all the great 
Powers to the organisation, then the price, though high, must be 
paid. Universality will, however, have been secured, and we can 
only hope that the intimate and continuous collaboration which 
will flow from membership of the organisation will gradually allay 
existing suspicions, until ultimately a more equitable system can be 
established. 


THE JAPANESE MIND 
By THE RT. REV. BISHOP HEASLETT 


O cover the main aspects of the Japanese mind would demand 
detailed studies by many well-read and experienced groups, 
each of which would contribute strands, coloured or plain, to the 
variegated and complicated pattern of the mind of a nation that was 
once our ally but today is a deadly opponent. Although any 
attempt to sum up the national mind in a neat phrase is a thankless 
task, some elements of Japanese mentality may be apprehended 
by noting outstanding points in their speech and conduct. I confine 
myself here to the average Japanese within the bounds of the Empire 
from Saghalien to Southern Kiushiu. (I understand the Japanese 
who live outside the Empire are said to show different characteristics, 
but they lie outside my personal experience.) As one progresses in 
the use of the everyday colloquial speech of the people certain words, 
from constant use, come to the surface. The language is generous 
in vocabulary and flexible in use. Some of these words become, as 
it were, windows that open into ranges of what is so well called “ the 
abysmal depths of personality.” 

The first of such terms is “ Benri.” The usual and common and 
correct English equivalent of this word is “convenient.” It is one 
of the first words that the language-student learns, and it accom- 
panies him throughout life. It becomes, as it is to the people them- 
selves, one of the dominating factors in his mental equipment. The 
use of this word has its origin in the flexibility of mental constitution 
of the Japanese. They can and do adapt themselves to circumstances, 
and the use of things, more easily and quickly than most other 
peoples. This is a national characteristic. It is one of the mental 
qualities in the surface-reaches of their mirids, that part of their 
minds in direct contact with what they call “ Ukiyo,” the transient 
world, and so it touches all who pass through that world. All that 
their great phrase “ Yamato Damashii ”—“ the Japanese spirit ”— 
stands for lies far deeper than this, but “ Benri” is a living and 
moving word. All that is demanded of a new idea or thing is “Is it 
convenient? ” One lives on the surface of things. There is no’‘need 
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to delve deeply, to ask “Will it last?” “Is it the best?” “Is it 
right? ” Out of this mentality come bicycles that can be sold 
in West Africa for £1, where our durable and efficient machines 
cost £10; toys that almost disintegrate at touch; a facade to a common 
wooden hut that, from the street, makes it appear a solid concrete 
building. So life in Japan has an element of vagueness, incon- 
sequence, unreality about it, arising from this mental attitude. If 
climate makes a contribution to character then this refusal to delve 
deeply, seek the lasting and the best, this contentment with the 
“convenient thing ” will have some of its roots in frequent earth- 
quakes, violent volcanic eruptions, destructive tidal waves, typhoons, 
great city fires. Why go beneath the surface? Light-mindedness, 
light-heartedness, something “ convenient” made out of most un- 
promising materials, this is a permanent element in the common 
Japanese mind. 

The next notable word is “ Dakyo.” It is in much less common 
use than “ Benri.” It appears later in the student’s vocabulary. It 
has a more literary quality. But what it stands for is a practical 
and persistent element in Japanese mental life. It is usually 
translated in English as “compromise,” but a better rendering is 
“mutual concessions.” There is not in the Japanese mind that 
clear-cut distinction between, say, justice and injustice, pure and 
impure, legal and illegal, that there is in the Anglo-Saxon, nourished 
at its roots from Greek thought, Roman law, and the ideas of the 
Old Testament. In the land of Yamato, in varied dealings with 
people on the material, moral, and spiritual spheres, one is gradually 
forced to recognise that “absolutes” are not an element in the 
Japanese mind as they are with us. One might say that there is 
always, with them, a kind of “no man’s land” lying between 
“absolutes” of which we are not conscious. Perhaps one or two 
illustrations wili help to make this point clear. For example, 
take a law case. There is a lawsuit about the sum of 10,000 yen. 
This has been borrowed on terms, and has not been returned to the 
lender according to the agreement. There is no dispute about 
amount or terms. All that is clear and agreed. The lender seeks 
the authority of the court to compel the borrower to keep the letter 
of the agreement. There is no need to ask what a British judge 
would decide ; the agreement, the whole of the agreement, and all 
its implications must be implemented. That judgement satisfies 
our sense of justice. Not so in Japan. Judgement would probably 
(I have known such cases) take this form—9,000 yen to the lender, 
1,000 yen to the borrower. This 1,000 yen has a technical name. 
It is called “ Namidakin,” i.e. “tear money”; in other words, a 
solatium. The 1,000 yen dries the tears of the man who loses his 
case, and, incidentally, allows him to pay his lawyer’s fees, and saves 
face. The underlying idea here is that in any dispute between 
two parties one party is never absolutely right and the other abso- 
lutely wrong. So from out of “no man’s land ” arises that intriguing 
term “tear money,” which means comfort, solace and face saved. 

Every resident in Japan who has had any financial or property 
dealings at all has suffered loss and intense irritation over this 
element in the Japanese mind. If you allow anyone to occupy 
unused buildings as a favour, or to erect temporary buildings on your 
land ; or if you buy property where there is a resident caretaker, no 
matter what terms you make in the agreement, in the end you have 
to pay compensation. Public sentiment and law will uphold anyone 
in a position to claim a solatium, however slender, or even non- 
existent, his claim would be under Western ideas of property rights 
and the sanctity of agreements. A Japanese mind on this point-is 
essential to the enjoyment of a tranquil mind in Japan, 

The third significant term is a word with a religious flavour— 
“ Hoben ”—and is translated in various ways. If you are in a 
tranquil mood you would translate it “ accommodated truth,” if you 
are ruffled “ pious fraud” would leap to your mind. Perhaps the 


. nearest equivalent in English is “ the end justifies the means.” The 


Gictionary gives as an example of its use this sentence: “ Shakamuni 
(Buddha) invented fictions (hoben) to save the world.” I remember 
the answer that a friendly Buddhist priest gave to me in reply to 
my question why a certain Buddhist sect proclaimed, “there are no 
no gods, no soul, no future life.” “ That,” said he, “is hoben.” This 
sect denies certain common beliefs in order to make people think. It 
is hard to believe that intelligent and scientifically educated Japanese 
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really accept the mythological teachings in the ancient books 
which are now the bases of their national policy. Though they are 
absurd, unscientific, and illogical, university professors, officials, 
and statesmen solemnly and ponderously proclaim Japan as a special 
creation, Jimmu Tenno (660 B.c.) as their first Emperor, and the 
present Emperor as the 124th descendant of this semi-divinity, 
deriving his being from the Great Sun Goddess. Hoben gets them 
over the difficulty. With its help you can hold two completely 
contradictory ideas in your head at the same time. This doctrine 
of uniqueness, based on myth, is of value in strengthening the 
national belief. , 

This is the poisonous lie in Japanese mentality. It is more cor- 
rupting than any merely mistaken idea would be, because it is a 
known and living lie. I iistened to a radio address by a University 
professor, in which he maintained that as all European peoples and 
nations on the American continent dated themselves from A.D. I, 
and Japan from 660 B.c., therefore the Japanese were the oldest 
race on earth. “Accommodated truth” is a key-word in judging 
their mentality. With this poison in their minds they have per- 
suaded themselves into a belief that their motives in this present 
aggressive war are pure. They blind the eyes of their minds with 
words like “ seisen,” “holy war,” and try to seduce the conquered 
peoples with high-sounding phrases such as “The Great East 
Co-prosperity Sphere.” At the last public service I attended in 
Tokyo in 1942 the priest chanted solemnly an official prayer. It 
startled me, and stopped my usual “Amen.” It ran thus, “Grant 
that the eyes of those who oppose Japan in this righteous war may 
be opened.” The Church officials accepted the “ pious fraud,” the 
faithful said “ Amen,” and meant it. 

“ Benri” is irritating and sometimes amusing. “ Dakyo” has its 
appeal to the Celtic temperament, even though it means Joss. There 
is some attraction in a decision that sends a man from court not com- 
pletely crushed. But “hoben” is the hie that poisons the soul. 
Whatever lip-service all the people today are compelled to pay to it, 
many of them must and do lathe it. Some regard for the clarity 
of Greek thought, the rigidity of Roman law, and the severe judge- 
ments of Old Testament morality, would, in a process of national re- 
education, ultimately eliminate this poisonous element in Japanese 
mentality. 


FARM WAGES AND OTHERS 


By H. D. WALSTON 


GRICULTURAL workers have recently been awarded a 5s. 
A a week increase, bringing the minimum wage to 7os. a week. 
‘Ln.s, however, does not satisfy the claim of the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers for a 90s. a week minimum. It is impossible 
to come to a fair decision as to whether such an increase should be 
justified or not unless one compares the wages of the agricultural 
worker with those of his opposite number in the towns. 

This is not a simple thing to do, because both farm and town 
workers have advantages and perquisites which add to the amenities 
of life or decrease their living expenses, which are not easily com- 
parable with each other. Furthermore, advantages enjoyed by farm 
workers themselves vary from farm to farm and district to district. 
Some, for instance, have a free house and free milk, while others 
have to pay 7s. 6d. or 10s. a week for their house, and buy all the 
milk that they get. Most of them have a large garden or allotment, 
and some of them are able to keep a few chickens or a pig. Prac- 
tically every farm worker lives near his work and therefore does not 
have to pay “bus or.tram fare from his home every day ; on the other 
hand, the low rent that he pays for his cottage is more than off-set 
by the accommodation that he gets—in most cases of a sort 
that no ordinary town worker would think of accepting. He may 
have to walk a quarter of a mile for his water, have no drains, rarely 
any electricity or gas, and his cottage may even be half a mile from 
a hard road—along a muddy walk for his wife with a shopping 
basket or his children going to school. Even if he lives in the village 
shopping facilities are usually such that his wife has to make at 
least one, and often two, journeys a week into the nearest town, which 
means an expensive "bus journey. This, together with the fact that 
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it is harder‘to shop economically with only a weekly visit, goes a 
long way to cancel any advantage that the worker himself may have 
in living within walking or cycling distance of his work. Even the 
garden of the farm worker is an advantage which is not necessarily 
denied to the town worker. These men, too, can have their allot- 
ments, and if they want can grow as much food for their families 
as if they were living in the country. 

We must put some value on these various advantages and dis- 
advantages if we are to make a fair comparison between town and 
country wages ; but we must remember how very approximate such 
a value is, and how liable it is to variation according to individual 
circumstances. It is probably fair to say that on the average, com- 
pared with the town worker, the agricultural worker saves I§s. 2 
weék on his rent and *bus fares to and from work. Off-set against 
this are his wife’s travelling expenses to the nearest town, as well as 
his own occasional visit there, amounting probably to some §s. a week. 
It can be argued that there are fewer opportunities for spending 
money in the country than in the town, and this is perfectly true, 
but the mere fact that cinemas in which money can be spent are 
close at hand cannot be considered a strong argument for paying 
higher wages so as to make that money available. Important, too, 
are the advantages available to the town-dweller which the country- 
man does not have. Many country people would be glad to pay a con- 
siderably higher rent than they do at present if it meant they were 
to get the electricity and water that are available in all urban houses. 
These are amenities which in due course will become the necessities 
of life, and which will have to be available to those living in the 
country. It is only right that they should be paid for, and the time 
is fast approaching, even if it is not already here, when rents will 
have to be adjusted to meet this necessity. This means that some 
of the discrepancy between town and country rents will disappear. 
It is therefore probably reasonable to say that the man who lives 
in the country has a net advantage amounting to something like 
ros. a week over a man living in similar circumstances in the town. 
If, then, we find that for similar work there is a difference in wages 
of not more than 10s., we must conclude that the wages of agri- 
cultural and industrial workers are roughly on a par with each 
other. 

It is clearly impossible to compare with minute accuracy the wages 
of workers in different industries. Conditions vary from district to 
district and degrees of skill vary even more. Some, but very few, 
farm labourers are in no way skilled, but many of them are, in fact, 
highly skilled workmen who are able to thatch, stack, lay a hedge 
or drive a tractor, according to need. The same is doubtless true 
in other industries. It is certainly the case when you come to those 
categories which are officially described as “skilled.” There are 
some stockmen earning 86s. a week who have no right to be in 
charge of even the humblest animal, whereas others earning no more 
are fitted to look after the most valuable pedigree herd in the 
country. It is true that many stockmen earn considerably more 
than the minimum wage, but as has already been pointed out, this 
only suggests that the minimum wage is too low. Further, in other 
industries, too, there are many skilled men earning more than the 
minimum. It 1s therefore reasonable, for the purposes of this com- 
parison, to adhere throughout to the minimum rates. 

Another d:fficulty in comparing wages as between industries is 
the different number of hours worked in each case. For instance, the 
standard week in the building trade consists of 44 hours, and in 
the engineering industry 47 hours. The wages that follow have 
therefore been adjusted (allowing overtime at one and one-third times 
the standard weekly wage) so that they are shown as a 48-hour week. 
As has already been said, the wage of the agricultural labourer 
has now been agreed at 70s. per week, which when adjusted to a 
48-hour week is 68s. sd. A milk roundsman working in the country, 
and therefore with no higher living expenses than the agricultural 
worker, has a wage of 69s. per week, while a roundsman working in 
any town with a population exceeding 10,000, excluding the London 
district, receives a wage of 77s. per week. The minimum wage of 
the unskilled sand and gravel worker varies between 68s. and 78s. a 
week, and frequently this man lives in the country and has meny of 
the advantages of cheap living that the farm labourer has. The 
unskilled man in the engineering trade receives from 75s. 2d. to 
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8os. 5d. per week, and in the building trade 68s. 10d. to 81s. 3d. In 
this industry, too, the lowest range is for those living in areas where 
the cose of living is very little different from that of the agricultural 
worker. It will thus be seen that even after making allowances for 
cheaper country living, the farm worker, in spite of his recent 
increase, is still at the bottom of the scale, though on the whole 
the difference is only a matter of a few shillings. In the skilled 
categories the diffefence is more striking. The adjusted wage of 
the stockman, taking his average working week as 55 hours (probably 
a minimum figure) is slightly under 75s. a week, while other indus- 
tries already referred to have a minimum skilled wage ranging from 
78s. to 115s. per week. From such comparisons is emerges that the 
highly skilled job of stockman, entailing not only long and arduous 
hours of work, but a great deal of responsibility, is paid at a rate 
which, after making full allowance for the benefits of living in the 
country, brings the stockman in 4s. 6d. less than a grave-digger, up 
to 30s. less than an engineer, and nearly 20s. less than a building 
operative. 

[here would thus seem to be a prima facie case for an additional 
slight increase in the wages of workers engaged in agriculture, 
and in the case of stockmen a very much stronger case for a con- 
siderably greater increase. As things are at present, this category 
in particular is unquestionably receiving less than it would for work 
requiring similar skill in other industries. If, as seems highly 
probable, agriculture cannot afford any increase in wages so long as 
prices remain at their present level, these prices should be raised 
sufficiently to cover the increased cost of the higher wages. Unless 
this is done the agricultural industry as a whole, and the agricultural 
worker in particular, will have a strong case for maintaining that 
the consumer of agricultural products is, in fact, being subsidised by 
the man who is producing them. It must be emphasised, however, 
that whatever increases in wages the farm worker may get, the value 
of these increases will be largely destroyed if other industries increase 
their wages pro rata. The farm worker’s skill is at least equal to that 
of other workers: he has a right to demand that his wage shall not 
always be at the bottom of the scale. 


THE UNSTUDIED EAST 


By H. G. RAWLINSON 


NDIAN history, The Times declared over half a century ago, has 
never been made interesting to English readers except by rhetoric. 
The remark, unfortunately, still holds good. It is a strange paradox 


‘that Britain, with wider interests in the East than any other country 


in the world, is almost totally indifferent to it. When Sir William 
Jones and his fellow-workers first made known the treasures of 
Hindu literature to the West, the discovery was hailed in Germany 
with immense enthusiasm. Goethe and Schiller sang the praises of 
that incomparable drama, Sakuntala; Schopenhauer declared that 
the Upanishad had been the solace of his life, and would be the 
solace of his death. In America, Hindu philosophy was largely 
responsible for the Transcendental Movement started by Emerson. 
But in England, in spite of the efforts of enthusiasts like Sir Edwin 
Arnold to popularise Hindu and Buddhist thought, the seed fell 
mostly upon stony ground. To the average Englishman, India was 
chiefly associated with the nabobs of Thackeray’s novels, those 
jaundiced monsters who purchased the estates of broken-down 
English gentlemen with rupees tortured out of bleeding rajahs, who 
smoked a hookah in public, and in private carried about a guilty 
conscience, diamonds of untold value and a diseased liver. 

Equally uncompromising was the Victorian attitude towards Indian 
architecture and art. Its ideas of Indian architecture were founded 
on soapstone models of the Taj Mahal, or grotesque parodies like 
the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, which Hazlitt described as a collection 
of pumpkins and pepper-boxes. Ruskin, lecturing at the South 
Kensington Museum in 1858, accused Indian artists of wilfully and 
resolutely distorting the facts and forms of Nature, and Professor 
Westmacott declared that the debased quality of Indian sculpture 
deprived it of all interest as a phase of Fine Art. Even an authority 
like Sir George Birdwood compared a Javanese Buddha to a boiled 
suet pudding. Well might a leading Indian Nationalist declare that, 
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whatever economic benefits England might have derived from her 
long.occupation of India, culturally she had drawn what might for 
all purposes be regarded as a blank. The real source of these mis- 
conceptions was faulty teaching in our schools and colleges. Greco- 
Roman sculpture and architecture were looked on as the be-all and 
end-all of true art, and everything was judged by this canon. “In 
nine cases out of ten,” said Major-General Cunningham, one of 
the pioneers of Indian archaeology, “ India and Indian matters fail to 
interest, because they are to most people new and unfamiliar. The 
rudiments have not been mastered when young, and when grown up, 
few men have the leisure or the inclination to set to work to learn 
the forms of the new world.” No truer words were ever uttered. 
Unlike the cadet of the days of the East India Company, with his 
thorough grounding in Oriental subjects at Haileybury and Addis- 
combe, and at the College at Fort William, the Indian Civil Servant, 
who had probably got in on a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
classics, spent a lifetime in India without acquiring more than a 
smattering of the language or customs of the people. Contrast this 
with Colonel Kirkpatrick, our Resident at Hyderabad in the pre- 
Mutiny period, who “ married a Muslim lady of rank, spoke Persian 
like a gentleman, and in manners and costume could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from a Muslim noble.” 

There can, unfortunately, be very little doubt that this state of 
affairs has led to an estrangement between the two nations which 
has contributed not a little to the present political deadlock. It has 
caused much resentment among educated Indians, who draw 
invidious comparisons between British indifference and the interest 
and enthusiasm of France and Holland for their colonial possessions. 
Little or nothing is done to educate the public; the Iranian and 
Chinese exhibitions at Burlington House drew immense crowds, 
but the idea of holding an Indian exhibition, though vaguely dis- 
cussed, was eventually shelved. As Benjamin Jowett once said, 
England cannot govern a people without understanding it, and an 
understanding of it must be gained through a knowledge of its 
languages, its literature, its customs, its poetry and mythology, its 
land and agriculture. . 

Such a knowledge is hard to come by in present conditions. The 
unfortunate student who is engaged in Indian research spends most 
of his time in journeys between the Royal Asiatic Society, the India 
Office and the British Museum. The East India Company’s collection 
of Indian sculpture and painting, which was only saved from com- 
plete dispersion in 1909 by the efforts of Lord Curzon, is housed in 
localities as far apart as South Kensington, Bloomsbury and White- 
hall. It has little or no connexion with the School of Oriencal 
and African Studies, which should be the focus of all activities of 
this kind. The subject was recently discussed in a paper read before 
the Royal Society of Arts. A scheme was there suggested which 
would include not only a great central museum, in which the 
collections at present scattered about the country should be worthily 
accommodated, but quarters for the various Oriental Societies. It 
would comprise, among other things, an adequate central lecture 
hall, and rooms for teaching and for meetings between students and 
their friends. The advantages of such a plan are obvious. It would 
not only save an immense amount of reduplication and lead to a 
more economical expenditure of the available funds, but it would 
facilitate research and open the eyes of the public to the importance 
of oriental culture. It is only in this way that we can hope to secure 
for the Indian Services a supply of properly equipped men for the 
immense tasks of post-war reconstruction, and bring about a better 
understanding between East and West. An acquaintance with the 
elementary facts of Oriental literature, art, philosophy and religion 
should be as essential a feature of a liberal education as a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Roman classics. 


““WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS” 
A “SPECTATOR” DISCUSSION. 


In booklet form, Demy 8vo 24pp. and cover, price 6d. Now on sale at 

all bookstalls throughout the country. Copies can also be obtained from 

“The Spectator” office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
at 7d. post paid. 
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1945 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE task and duty of the historian is to separate the true sequence 

of events from the tangle of contradictory evidence with which 
he is presented. His difficulty is that having once disengaged what 
seems to'him to be the chain of circumstance from the sea-weed 
and the barnacles which encrust and obscure it he is so delighted 
with the continuity which he has discovered that he rubs and 
polishes his chain until it shines like silver. If he finds a weak link, 
then he will solder it together with careful skill; if he finds a miss- 
ing link, then all too often he is tempted to replace that link with one 
of his own fabrication. In order to achieve clarity and conviction, he 
inevitably becomes obsessed and even bemused by the theory of 
cause and effect ; he observes a certain result and assumes that this 
result must have been caused by some deliberate and ascertainable 
motive ; he thus comes to attribute to the personalities whom he is 
describing a greater degree of prevision, prescience and intention than 
they in fact possessed. The historian, in his laudable desire to 
simplify, often falls into the error of over-simplification ; and is 
inclined to ignore the immense part played in the shaping of events 
by the incidental failings of human nature, such as personal affec- 
tion or physical exhaustion, even as he frequently forgets to attribute 
to the element of chance the often determinant influence which it 
exercises upon the course of events. When we study some famous 
episode of a hundred years ago, and plough through the innumerable 
diaries, memoirs and correspondence which form the contemporary 
evidence, we are left wondering whether the neat chain of circum- 
stance with which the historians have provided us bears any real 
relation to what the protagonists thought or intended o: hoped at 
the time. We ask ourselves whether it is not so much the presence, 
as the absence, of motive which determines history. 


* e * 7 


It is even more difficult to decide upon the comparative effective- 
ness of activity or inertia when examining the evidence already 
accumulated around some historical episode of recent date. I have 
been reading recently two fascinating books upon the connected 
themes of the French surrender of 1940 and the French revival of 
1941-1943. The first, which was published some months ago in 
Paris, is called “La Vérité sur l Armistice” (Editions Médicis. Decem- 
ber, 1944), and is written by Monsieur Albert Kammerer, one of 
the most precise and scholarly of all French ambassadors. The 
second, of which an English translation (Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d.) 
was issued on Monday, is called “ Algiers, 1941-1943,” and is written 
by Madame Renée Pierre-Gosset. From each of these books one 
derives the impression that in periods of rapid confusion men of 
goodwill, if deficient in momentary will-power, find themselves at the 
mercy of men of evil intentions who know what they want. In the 
former case Laval, in the latter case Darlan, were able to seize control 
of the situation, not so much owing to any superhuman energy on 
their part, as to the fact that they were able to profit by the honourable 
hesitations of others, and to force into their service the incalculable 
elements of chance. In each case, coming comparatively freshly 
upon the scene, they derived advantage from the physical exhaustion 
of their opponents ; in each case, when others were united only by 
their common lassitude and despair, they were able in the general 
anxiety to impose their own formula. But their success was due, 
not so much to the force of their own motives as to the weakness of 
all other motives. It was not their activity which was.the deter- 
minant factor but the inertia of those who were opposed to them. 


+ + * * 


Monsieur Kammerer, in analysing day by day the tragic events 
of June, 1940, has had the advantage, not only of studying all avail- 
able docufnents, but also of consulting people such as Monsieur 
Charles Roux, who were present at headquarters, during the final 
scenes of that tremendous drama. His account is the most authorita- 
tive which we are likely to possess until such time at least as the 
memoirs of General Weygand become available for publication. It 
is inevitable that with the sudden defeat of great armies, with the 
piercing of defence lines which had been deemed unassailable, with 


the rupture of all normal communications, and with the intense con- 
fusion wrought by mass evacuation and constant aerial bombard- 
ment, the functions and self-confidence of a central government 
should become completely dislocated. The confusion and despera- 
tion which assailed the men of Tours and Bordeaux during those 
appalling days is fully comprehensible. It is understandable also that 
the French Generai Staff should have failed for the moment to 
foresee the miracle of the Battle of Britain, or to imagine the powers 
of resistance whic’ this island, symbolised and inspired by Winston 
Churchill, and much fortified by twenty-five miles of salt water, 
would be able to develop. But even when we recognise the strain to 
which Paul Reynaud’s Cabinet were exposed, and even when we 
excuse their lack of imaginative confidence in our own powers of 
resistance, three questions remain for answer. Was Weygand more 
afraid internal chaos in France than he was of a German occupa- 
tion? M. Kammerer answers this question in the affirmative, and we 
must await Weygand’s own defence before accepting this verdict as 
final. Two other questions remain. Why was the French fleet not sent 
to British ports? Why did not the President and the Government 
transfer themselves to Algiers and continue the struggle in North 
Africa? Monsieur Kammerer has some interesting information 
to furnish upon both these points. 
* * * * 


There is no question of bad faith on the part of M. Paul Reynaud 
His intention from the first was to transfer his government tc 
Africa, to take the fleet with him, and to continue the struggle 
from there. It was Laval, assisted by Pétain, who by a series of 
disgraceful stratagems and ruses prevented this consummation ; 
and in the end Reynaud and his supporters found themselves 
interned in the s.s. ‘Massilia’ in Casablanca harbour. Laval 
triumphed by kidnapping his opponents. M. Kammerer tells this 
sad story as impartially as he can; but in the last sentence of his 
book his feelings get the better of him. “Thank you, Churchill,” 
he concludes in leaded type. “Thank you, de Gaulle!” The 
story is taken up by Madame Pierre-Gosset in her book upon 
Algiers during the three years that followed. One turns with relief 
from the putrescence of Laval, from the sly senility of Pétain, to 
the first trumpet-calls of the Resistance. Madame Pierre-Gosset 
has a good memory and a vivid journalistic mind ; she describes 
the confused condition of French colonial opinion with acid acumen. 
The general atmosphere which pervaded Algiers during those 
eighteen months was to her “both loathsome and intense.” She 
describes how gradually North Africa was bled white by German 
exactions ; how there was all the apparatus of the Vichy system 
—the propaganda, the Legion, “a disarmed and hesitating army,” 
the prisons and the police. She is by no means sympathetic to 
the French settlers in North Africa, whom she dismisses as “a 
crowd of indifferent and cowardly people.” But she has a fervent 
admiration for the underground movement, and she describes with 
real brilliance the mixture of bluff and heroism with which they 
suddenly seized control on the night of November 7th. 

* * * 


The main interest of her book is, however, the analysis which 
she gives of the chance circumstances by which in the days that 
followed Admiral Darlan came to power. Madame Pierre-Gosset 
is not, I feel, at all fair in this connection to Mr. Robert Murphy, 
the United States Consul at Algiers at the time. The State Depart- 
ment, rightly or wrongly, had placed all their hopes upon General 
Giraud ; he failed them at the crucial hour. The whole fate of the 
expedition, the lives of thousands of men, the eventual issue even 
of the whole war, depended for a few hours on Mr. Murphy’s 
powers of decision. He felt that the whole issue might be com- 
promised unless he summoned Fouché to his assistance; he did 
so, and by so doing gave a horrid shock to American, British and 
French opinion. The results of his action, both the good results 
and the bad results, are fully known to us. What would have been 
the results of his inaction? 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Gateway, Chepstow Villas, South Kensington.—— 


‘ Easter.”’ 
the Piccadilly. ——- ‘* The 


‘* Appointment With Death.’’ At 
Gaieties.”’ At the Winter Garden. 
ANOTHER active Little Theatre Club, the Gateway, at 18, Chepstow 
Villas, is doing valuable pioneer dramatic work. I have unfortunately 
missed previous productions under the direction of Basil Ashmore, 
but he certainly is to be congratulated on the production of Strind- 
berg’s Easter with a wholly admirable cast, including that ac- 
complished actor, Esme Percy, as Linguist. Mr. Percy, who so well 
understands the art of understatement, was occasionally inaudible, 
even in so small a theatre, otherwise his performance was without 
blemish. The Elis Heyst of Richmond Nairne was also a piece of 
highly intelligent and sincere acting, but all their efforts would have 
been thrown away if they had not had the support of a most moving 
and convincing performance by Josephine Stuart as Eleanora. The 
only weak member of the cast was Kenneth Morgan as Benjamin, 
but it is an ungrateful and difficult part. A feature of this pro- 
duction was the performance, as intended by Strindberg, of Haydn’s 
instrumental version of his “Seven Last Words of Christ.” It is 
an ironic comment on the commercial theatres of the West End, 
that in spite of their enormously larger resources, they mostly can 
only give us what the Americans contemptuously call “canned 
music ” with their plays (and bad music at that) blared from mega- 
phones, and so blurred and crude that much of it would never be 
recognised by the composers’ Easter is a fine play, worth seeing, 
and worthily performed, and the Salzedo Quartet play Haydn’s 

famous music extremely well. 

In the first two acts of Appointment with Death, Agatha Christie 
has no difficulty in making our flesh creep with sinister forebodings ; 
but, as usual with “thrillers,” once the appointment with death is 
kept, the interest fades out of the play, although it may be sus- 
tained in the novel. Mary Clare as the horrible Mrs. Boyton looked 
as wicked as could be, but the other characters were hardly indi- 
vidualised enough to hold our attention. The Gaieties includes 
Leslie Henson and Hermione Baddeley, and some of their scenes 
—such as the parody of the Lunts—are really amusing, but there is 
little else to entertain in a show that contains too many dull items 
and is also hampered with quite indifferent music poorly performed. 
Inclined as I am to gaiety, I am afraid I cannot recommend The 


Gaieties. JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


At the Odeon. 
** The Unseen.”’ 


* Blithe Spirit.” ‘* A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” 
At the Gaumont. At the Plaza. 


In Noel Coward’s screen version of Blithe Spirit Kay Hammond, as 
the wife returned from the grave carrying an aura of past cocktail- 
parties, and Margaret Rutherford as Madam Arcati—a spiritualist 
medium who must surely once have been a hard rider to hounds— 
both are quite magnificent. The film gains something from the 
use of colour, and the camera (turning cunningly from the medium’s 
crystal to the sandwich her hearty appetite demands) often neatly 
underlines the wit of dialogue and characterisation. But i wonder 
if Blithe Spirit is the wisest sort of film for the British industry to 
produce? Resurrection from the grave and the potentialities for 
callousness of the marriage tie, however wittily presented, are not 
comfortably funny themes for the great mass of people who support 
the cinema. Undoubtedly a distinguished style in British screen 
comedy is being evolved—On Approval and Don’t Take it to Heart 
were earlier examples. But it appears to me that nothing may come 
of it unless we can find less snobbish and less sophisticated themes. 
In A Tree Grows in Brooklyn the screen tackles a subject 
peculiarly its own. Many moving scenes are unduly prolonged, and 
James Dunn, returning to the screen as an imaginative, happy-go- 
lucky, but quite irresponsible father of a family, does occasionaily 
over-act. But outweighing these weaknesses we have a most moving 
and most intelligently observed account of life in a New York 
tenement a generation ago. The film is from a best-selling novel by 
Betty Smith, the central theme shows the conflict of temperament 
between a hard-working woman and a feckless yet lovable husband, 
and how this conflict affects an imaginative thirteen-year-old girl 
whos2 eyes and heart are opening to the poverty and pathos which 
surround her. The parts of the mother and child are most beauti- 
fully played by Miss Dorothy Maguire and Peggy Ann Garner. As 
impressive as the family exchanges are the scenes of Brooklyn life, 
by no means all of them sordid or depressing. We see the Saturday 
shopping routine, the cautious hospitality of the insurance agent’s 
visit, getting new books from the public library, washing the tenement 
stairs when the family’s turn comes round, and then an extraordinary 
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climax in a scene of childbirth. The thrifty, overworked mother 
is attended only by her young daughter, and half in delirium she 
tries to explain the apparent coldness in her attitude to father and 
children. Here is a scene which might have been vulgar, ludicrous 
or embarrassing. That it is none of these is a mark of the film’s 
quality. In my opinion, a piece of honest reporting of this kind can 
do more for Anglo-American relations than all the romantic, sugar- 
coated war-epics produced for American prestige. 

The Unseen, for three-quarters of its length, is a most magnificent 
thriller in the creepy tradition. Here are Gail Russell, Joel McCrea, 
Herbert Marshall and a couple of frightened children all involved in 
the most inexplicably mysterious happenings. But when we pre- 
pare for the veil of mystery to be lifted the worst happens. The pro- 
ducers, having enjoyed a feast of mystification, have left themselves 
unprovided with a solution to pay the bill. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


THERE is not much left to be said about either Mathew Smith or 
Henry Moore, both of whom are substantially represented at the 
Berkeley Galleries and also contribute two of the five groups of 
work at the Lefévre. Smith, within his limits, is a fully matured 
artist, vital and painterly. At the Berkeley his Red Roses and 
Peaches show him at his best in still life ; at the Lefévre, his Nude 
and Girl with Daffodil are first-rate examples of his voluptuous 
figure painting. Henry Moore is a gifted sculptor, for the moment 
highly overrated. He produces an endless series of sculptor’s 
drawings, window-dressed with washes of colour, which seem to 
supply an inexhaustible market. He draws only three figures. The 
first stands up, the second holds the baby and the third is the first, 
lying down. It is a simple, elegant formula, utterly without real 
humanity. His sculpture is more interesting, and the small bronze 
studies for his Northampton Madonna will make pleasant orna- 
ments. 

The gathering at the Lefévre is a distinguished one. Regrettably, 
with the exception of the cool note struck by Frances Hodgkins’ 
pictures, the very warm range of colour used by all the other 
artists represented, prevents single works from achieving their full 
effect. Frances Hodgkins shows herself to have reached a very 
complete and final maturity in these recent paintings. All the 
subtle integration and delicacy of handling which bring to her work 
its exquisite and personal quality are present in Dairy Farm: and 
Cut Melons. In contrast to this perfection, minor though it may 
be, the new works of Graham Sutherland are not completely 
realised. This very fact places Sutherland as a vital figure in his 
generation ; for several others, equally widely known, have estab- 
lished themselves cosily within the formula which has made their 
work popular. It would have been all too easy for Sutherland to 
have continued indefinitely producing those subjective and exciting 
landscapes which have made his name _ Several examp!es of this 
type of Sutherland are on view at the Lefévre, but realising that he 
lacked mastery in painting the human figure, he has embarked on 
a search for the human equivalent of his landscapes. This hideous 
problem is not entirely solved, though Smiling Woman is a re- 
markable, personal and highly important picture. 

One of the most devastating effects of Picasso’s influence on some 
of the best English painters now in their forties has been to force 
them to avoid the human figure, or else to reduce it to a completely 
stylised, and secondary, form. Since landscape is the one field 
almost unexplored by the Spanish Goliath, the major individual 
contributions to “post Picasso” painting in England have been 
in the field of landscape, since all entrances have not been blocked 
by the debris of Picasso’s destruction of traditions. It therefore 
follows that Sutherland’s attempt to find the human equivalent of 
his landscape is likely to show a superficial similarity to certain of 
the all-embracing variations on the human figure theme by Picasso. 
It is unavoidable. The only other similarity to be remarked is the 
visual shorthand which is Picasso’s single vital contribution to 
painting, and which Sutherland uses brilliantly. The fifth ex- 
hibitor at the Lefévre Galleries is a newcomer, though by no means 
ene of the youngest painting generation, Francis Bacon, who shows 
a large, confused picture called Figure in a Landscape. He has 
power, and a personal qualitv which is almost entirely disguised 
in his other three exhibits. These are large studies for a Cruci- 
fixion which, unless he is the victim of a remarkable coincidence, 
are completely under the influence of one of Picasso’s epochs ; the 
so-called “ Bone” period of 1932, when with spectacular cynicism 
Picasso reduced the gigantic achievement of Griinewald’s Isenheim 
Crucifixion to a series of french loaves, putty and damp cloth. 

MiIcHAEL AYRTON 
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LETTERS TO 


A RHODES MYTH 


Sik,—Sir Francis Wylie has dgne well to refute the fable that Rhodes 
was an ignoramus about important facts, especially of geography. He 
was, like all our great Empire-builders, a good geographer, of the modern 
school too, who visualised a country in all and not only-in its political 
and statistical aspects. He was, like our Tudor and Caroline Empire 
builders, most interested first in trade. Only later in his short life 
did he subordinate trade to larger aims, i.e., trade was the means, not 
the ends, of his overriding passion, i.e., that the Anglo-Saxon (and later 
“ Teutonic ”) way of life should dominate the world, for the world’s good. 
By mentioning the Territories in Clause 20 of his Will, he proved beyond 
argument that he knew there were more than thirteen States. He 
recognised too that some of the territories might not be ready for 
“American Scholarships” (as Cistinct from “Colonial Scholarships ”) 
as is shown by his instructions to the Trustees that they may withhold 
for a time “the appropriation of Scholarships to any Territory,” but not 
to any State. 

The Will and its codicils are of great interest to any student of Rhodes’ 
lie. The scholarships bore no relationship to population, and in America 
the two scholars from each State corresponded to the number of 
Senators, not to the total of the population. But this system was origi- 
nally applied to federated Canada (three scholarships to Ontario and 
Quebec). Newfoundland, with its tiny population, was also granted 
three, as were the Bermudas and Jamaica, though there were none for 
the rest of the West Indies. In unfederated Australia and in New 
Zealand each Colony had three Scholars, but in South Africa, as was 
to be expected, the numbers were much greater in relation to the 
very small white population. Khodesia had nine, the Cape Colony, as 
such, none, but four specified schools had three each and Natal had 
three. The-Transvaal and the O.F.S_ of course were not eligible 

Long before the scholarships came into being Rhodes tested the 
methods to be adopted in the selection of candidates. They were “not 
to be merely bookworms . . . regard shall be had to (i) literary and 
scholastic attainments ; (ii) . . . fondness of and success in manly out- 
door sports . . .; (iii) moral qualities (ivyand powers of leadership.” 
The candidates’ schoolfellows and their head masters were to have a 
large say in choosing the Scholars. For this test Rhodes chose that 
remarkable school, which will shortly celebrate its centenary, known 
affectionately as “ Bishops ” and officially as the Diocesan College, Ronde- 
bosch, and a little time before he died the first Rhodes Scholar was 
elected from “ Bishops.” This school is one of the four Cape Province 
schools which still has three Scholars at any one time. 

It may be remembered that W. T. Stead was originally named as a 
Trustee, but “On account of [his] extraordinary eccentricity, though 
having always a great respect for him, but feeling the objects of my Will 
would be embarrassed by his views, I hereby revoke his appointment as 
one of my executors.” Not less memorable in this human and illuminating 
Will, is his advice to the Fellows of his old College, to whom he left 
£100,000 (£10,000 of which was to maintain “the dignity and comfort 
of the High Table ”) that “as the [Oriel] College authorities live secluded 
from the world and so are like children as to commercial matters I would 
advise them to consult my Trustees. ...” The days gf Beveridge and 
Cole were yet to come!—I am, faithfully yours, J. W. NANKIVELL. 

Ellesmere College, Shropshire. 
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Sir,—I submit the following further evidence in support of Sir Francis 
Wylie: 

1. Mrs. Rudyard Kipling was an American lady. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. Kipling resided for about four years (1892-96) in 
America, in the State of Vermont. 

3. Mr. and Mrs. Kipling were on terms of close friendship with 
Rhodes who, from about 18908 onwards lent them a house (The 
Woolsack) on his Cape estate for winter residence. He lived nearby 
on the same estate. 

4. In his Autobiography (pages 173-4) Kipling says: “When Rhodes 
was hatching his scheme of the Scholarships, he would come over 
and ... discuss, mainly with my wife, the expense side of the idea. 
It was she who suggested that £250 a year was not enough . .. 
so he made it three hundred. My use to him was mainly as a 
purveyor of words. . . . After the idea had been presented . . . 
he would say: ‘What am I trying to express? Say it, say it,’ so 
I would say it, and if the phrase suited him not... he would 
work over it till it satisfied him.” 

In discussing the financial side of the Scholarships with the Kiplings 

it is not difficult to imagine they would have considered and computed 
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the annual sum required and the capital necessary to produce that sum. 
Mrs. Kipling, an educated American lady, would hardly have overlooked, 
or been ignorant of, the number of States and Territories then forming 
her own country; and Mr. Kipling, with his exceptionally wide know- 
ledge and his care in verification, is equally unlikely also to have over- 
looked the point—these two apart from Rhodes himself. And I again 
refer to Kipling’s Autobiography (page 120) where he indicates that 
during the years of his residence in America there were 44 States in 
the Union, although apparently by July 1st, 1899, the number had been 
increased to 45.—Yours faithfully, W. L. Murray Brooks. 
Parva Domus, Westlands, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 7. 


THE YALTA COMPROMISE 


S1r,—I notice that Mr. Frank Walters in your last issue desires more 
information regarding the right of veto proposed for the Great Powers 
at the Council of the World Security Organisation. I may mention that 
this right includes a power of veto over any amendment of the Charter 
of the Organisation, so that the right once given js not likely easily to be 
modified; also that it extends to the admission of new members to the 
Organisation inasmuch as the Assembly may only add to its numbers 
on the recommendation of the Council. The admission of any State 
might therefore be indefinitely barred if it had incurred the displeasure 
of a Great Power.—I am, yours truly, 
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KATHARINE ATHOLL. 
Chairman, British League for European Freedom. 
79 Gleucester Road, London, S.W. 7. 


THE DOCTORS AND THE STATE 


S1r,—The Spectator numbers very many readers among the medical 
profession and most of us are surprised, one may say bewildered, at the 
attitude you have taken towards the profession concerning the issue of 
the White Paper. You seem to have adopted the attitude that we are 
fighing for our own interests against the interests of the public. From a 
political point of view your influence has been exerted on the side of 
Socialism, which is a strange milieu in which to find The Spectator. 
That, however, is immaterial to the main issue. What we are fighting 
is an effort to regiment a profession which depends for its very life on 
individual responsibility. The question of finance has played and is 
playing a very minor part in the whole controversy. If you will study 
again the revised proposals, which after all are not a secret document 
but a step in negotiations, you will see that the question of remuneration 
is left to be settled by negotiation with the Minister and the profession 
ba:z:d on information gathered by the “Spens Committee” (para. 42 
et al.). You suggest that the public should have been informed of these 
suggestions. When is the public ever informed of the progress of 
negotiations preceding any Bill presented in Parliament? All these 
matters will be argued out fully when the actual Bill is presented in 
Parliament. It seems to many of us that your comments from the begin- 
ning have savoured of an unreasonable prejudice not to be expected from 
the usual principles of The Spectator, prejudice which at times amounts 
to a suppressio veri. I cannot discontinue to read The Spectator as 
others of my colleagues have done, as I cannot do without it, but I 
would beg that you study the position a little more carefully from the 
point of view of freedom not only for the medical profession but for 
individual liberty everywhere.—Yours faithfully, A. E. Moore. 

45 Station Road, Histon, Cambs. 

[The fundamental question is whether there is to be a comprehensive 
National Health Service or not. The principle has been approved by a 
predominantly Conservative House of Commons and it is certain that a 
predominantly Labour House of Commons would approve it still more 
emphatically. If the doctors accept this all details are matters of 
argument—but the community must have the last word.—Epb., The 
Spectator.]} 


WOMEN TEACHERS FOR BOYS? 


S1r,—The President of the National Association of Schoolmasters recently 
pleaded that boys (presumably all those above the “ infant” stage) should 
be taught by men. This has been urged by schoolmasters (who, after 
all, have been small boys themselves and should understand them better 
than women) almost annually for a quarter of a century or more. Yet 
successive Ministries of Education not only ignore the plea, but seem 
determined to bring more and more boys under the domination of female 
teachers. May an old schoolmaster, who had long experience in various 
types of schools, venture a protest? 
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To begin with, it is futile to argue from the particular to the general. 
Doubtless others will write to say that Miss A. “loves” her class of 
small boys; that Miss B. manages to interest hers keenly in their 
lessons ; that Miss C. has hers under perfect control; or that Miss D.’s 
are devoted to her. All this is beside the point. The principle of the 
thing is what matters. Let us look at it from a psychological point of 
view. About the age of seven (often earlier, rarely later), the small boy 
begins to realise that he is no longer a nondescript child, but a‘ boy 
growing up to be a man. If his father is the right type, he takes him 
as his model. I suggest that from now onwards it is his birthright to 
be mainly at least in the hands of men. His mother will supply the 
needful feminine influence, but nurses, governesses and schoolmistresses 
should have no further hand in his upbringing. Will those who disagree 
give (if they can) clear and convincing reasons why small boys should 
not be taught by men?—Yours faithfully, Ex-DoMINIE. 


MINERS IN HOLLAND 


Sir,—I should like to add a note to Mr. D. B. Marshall’s recent comment 
on the Dutch State Coal Mines. Many of us in the B.L:A. have, through 
force of circumstances, been guests in the homes of workers in the State 
Mines of Holland. All of us who have had this experience were much 
impressed by the standard of housing, furniture, &c., among these 
mining folk who extended to us such warm hospitality. We learned 
that their pleasant and comfortable houses are owned by the State 
Mines and rented to the emplovees at what seemed to our ears extremely 
low rentals. Your correspondent quotes relative wage rates in Holland 
and Britain, but I think a mere money wage comparison means little. 
Without doubt the Dutch miner lived at a standard of domestic comfort 
far superior to that enjoyed by British miners in most of our coalfields. 

I was privileged to visit one State mine and the works associated 
with it, and discussed the whoie matter with responsible officials on the 
spot. Two points impressed me and both, I think, hold lessons for us 
in Britain. Great emphasis was placed on the maximum integration of 
mining with gas and electricity production and the manufacture of the 
widest range of incidental chemical products. The mines as coal pro- 
ducing agents alone would probably not profitably be able to retail coal 
at the relatively low prices customary in Holland, but the State mines, 
as a highly integrated group of industsies, operate profitably over the 
whole range of their operations. Then it was stimulating to see the 
keenness and thoroughness with whith research work is being under- 
taken for post-war reconstruction of these industries. Such research is 
not merely confined to scientific enquiry and experiment in engineering, 
chemistry, &c., but extends to the study of financial and economic ques- 
tions such as the development of cost-accounting as applied to the whole 
integrated network of industries based on the State mines. 

I was informed that the Dutch mines under private ownership do not 
substantially differ from the State mines, either as regards efficiency or 
the treatment of labour. Perhaps private business may profit from that 
healthy competition of which it is so fond, even when one competitor is 
the State itself—I am, yours, &c., Doucias R. Davipson. 

B.L.A. 


WOMEN MAGISTRATES 


Sir,—I notice in your issue of April 6th that “ Janus ” reproves the Daily 
Telegraph for the flippant tone of its leader on the appointment of Miss 
Sybil Campbell as the first woman stipendiary magistrate. He deplores 
the suggestion that Miss Campbell was selected because she was a woman 
and not because in his view, and, he rather rashly assumes, in Mr. 
Morrison’s: too, no man could be found with equal qualifications. It 
must have escaped “ Janus’s” notice that Mr. Morrison himself stated: 
“Women have shown their capacity in all sorts of jobs during the war, 
and I felt it was time a woman was given a chance of showing what she 
could do in this sphere.”—Yours faithfully, D. M. WILKINSON. 

6 Wentworth Court, Surbiton. 

[“ Janus ” writes: Mr. Morrison's remark did not escape me, but it had 
not been made when my note was written.] 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 


Sir,—F. A. Hayek asks in his article about the “Future of Austria” 
whether Austria deserves so much consideration as his reflections sug- 
gest. If Austria really is the important peace factor as many statesmen 
believe, it deserves much consideration not only for its own sake but 
for the sake of peace. There can be little doubt that the tragedy of 
Germany started when the centre of gravity shifted from Vienna to 
Berlin. It would be therefore a logical procedure to restore the ancient 
position of Vienna as a bastion of Christian culture. Without the active 
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help of the Allies another Prussian stronghold will regain domination 
by means of bullying as it happened in the past. 

If the Vienna broadcasting station were to be used at once as the 
only transmitter to influence, educate and entertain those who speak 
German in the right spirit, controlled by the Allies, re-education of 
Germany could be hoped for. There are still Austrian born Anti-Nazi 
announcers, teachers, scientists, actors and singers who could be em- 
ployed for this purpose. Film production and book publishing, a pre-war 
German monopoly of evil design, could follow later. Vienna was still 
an international centre of art and medicine between the Great Wars, and 
this “ invisible” export together with the tourist traffic alleviated greatly 
the adverse balance of the country. If the Allies want to avoid another 
“ Berlin” to rise and to become the symbol -of Prussian arrogance and 
aggression, an effective counter-measure seems to be to make Vienna 
again a spiritual centre for the German speaking nations.—I am, yours 
faithfully, F, FREUND. 

278 Hale Lane, Edgware. 


APRIL THE FIRST 


Sir,—In Sir Richard Livingstone’s admirable article in your issue of 
March 30tk, on the new Education Act, there are two points I should 
like to make. (1) “An education which will enable them to develop 
their minds and personalities along ways which they find easy to travel.” 
In twenty-five years of experience, I have found, and so have many 
children in my care, that it is only after the ages of 14, 15 and even 16 
that the pupil discovers the joy and satisfaction of travelling along the 
road of education by paths which they find difficult. The consequent 
self-discipline necessary has proved of inestimable character value. 

(2) “ How are we to attract first-rate ability to sixth form teaching? ” 
Before the Burnham Scale higher salaries, many teachers chose the 
teaching profession in spite of small salaries. More than first-rate ability 
is needed, though that is essential. A true and heart-felt desire to help 
children to develop fully, to educate them for Life, an almost missionary 
spirit, in short a real sense of vocation is essential, and of course, the 
ideal.—Yours faithfully, STELLA HORWELL. 

Riverside Cottage, Thames Street, Wallingford, Berks. 


THE CONVOY SYSTEM 


S1r,—It has been stated once again that, in 1917, the late Lord Lloyd 
George enforced the Convoy System upon the Admiralty. This is only 
half the truth, and—as the widow of Admiral Sir Alexander Duff—I 
happen to be able to supply the other half of it. In my husband’s oft- 
quoted Minute of April 26th, 1917, he stated that the time had come 
when the Admiralty must be prepared to introduce a Comprehensive 
system of Convoy. (The italics are mine.) On May 7th, 1917, he wrote 
to Admiral Sir George Bethell (C.-in-C. Devonport) that the War Cabinet 
was trying to force the Admiralty to adopt a Partial system (my italics 
again), and he added: “which, as I pointed out, would be folly.” The 
partial system was duly tried, and proved—as the naval experts had fore- 
seen—but a partial success, for the enemy naturally attacked the un- 
escorted ships. It was abandoned after three months—chiefly upon my 
husband’s r:presentations—in favour of the general system. The results 
then spoke for themselves. I have written here nothing that cannot be 
substantiated by contemporary and documentary material, some of it in 
my possession, and—hitherto—unpublished.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
31 Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7. MarjoriE Durr. 


WELFARE IN INDUSTRY 


I am a fully qualified welfare officer of fairly wide experience. In 
1940 I read of Mr. Bevin’s desire for good personnel management in 
industry and the necessity, in view of the lack of qualified persons, for 
setting up a short course of training for personnel officers, in order to 
staff the new war factories. I, therefore, took a post in a large munitions 
factory. I worked under a woman who in peacetime had travelled round 
the country promoting the sale of a proprietary article. Her outlook 
was entirely commercial and her interest in the workers non-existent. 
She knew nothing of working-class life and difficulties and was without 
interest in health problems, domestic troubles (a sick child, a husband 
on awkward hours of work, inability to get to the shops before they 
closed), transport difficulties and so on. When I listened to women’s 
complaints I was told I must not be sympathetic as “these people” 
were “different.” If a woman complained of a mistake in her pay packet 
—a common happening in the early days of the factory—and I found on 
investigation that she was right, I expressed regret and had the matter 
rectified. * was then told that-I must never apologise to the workers! 

Some of the processes in the factory involved the use of chemicals 
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the handling of which might cause dermatitis. Instructions were issued 
by the medical officer to the Personnel Department that certain types of 
women should not in their own interests be allowed to work on these 
processes. The instructions were filed and not acted upon. Care was 
taken of factory equipment and senior executive staff naturally came and 
went in their own cars, but when I asked for shelters for the hundreds 
of workers who had to stand on the factory site waiting for buses to 
take them home after their shifts, I was considered sentimental. When I 
left the factory I obtained a post with a Government Department (hence 
the lack of my signature to this letter) and now when I receive complaints 
from the public I am expected to investigate them honestly and I am 
not asked to do things which are against my sense of decency. After 
the war I should like to retirn to industry and help to build up the 
right relationship in industrial life which we so sorely need. But I know 
that if I do I must take the risk of being ordered by a Board of Directors 
to carry out policies of which I cannot approve and must risk losing 
my job if I am unwilling to do so. Discharging a worker is of vital 
importance to the person concerned. Some firms do not allow personnel 
officers to have any authority over this. So personnel officers are in the 
same position as scientists. We have the professional, rather than the 
commercial attitude to life, and until we can work under directors with 
the same outlook we must, if we enter industry, be prepared to com- 
promise with our consciences or risk losing our jobs.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, PERSONNEL OFFICER. 


SERVICE PAY 


Sir,—Your reviewer of my book, Service Pay, said that my historical 
introduction will be found of “little value to the general reader; no 
one can hope to treat the complex history of the soldier’s pay without 
even mentioning ‘stoppages’.” It would ill become me to question 
his opinion about the value of my introductory chapter, but I would like 
to point out that “stoppages” are specifically mentioned on pages 8 
and 9.—Your obedient servant, RUSSELL GRENFELL. 
The White Cottage, Wilcot, Marlborough. 


CLERICAL SCHOOLMASTERS 


S1r,—In addition to the arguments on merits adduced by the Rev. J. H. 
Shackleton Bayley against the draft Regulation 23, it raises a constitutional 
issue of some importance. Many of the schools affected are regulated 
by schemes under the Endowed Schools Acts. It is there provided that 
a person shall not be disqualified from being a teacher on the ground 
that he is or is not in Holy Orders. The substantive regulation is largely 
modified by the proviso which gives the Minister a dispensing power ; 
but it is a disquieting instance of a departmental Regulation superseding 
an Act of Parliament. Members have the opportunity. of defending the 
liberty of schools and vindicating the authority of Parliament.—Your 
obedient servant, L. J. Morrison. 
North End, Henley-on-Thames. 


ESSAYISTS WANTED 


Sir,—A Society in the sixtieth year of its existence, founded by a circle 
of friends (men and womer) for practice in writing and criticism, has 
four vacancies. Papers are written according to an agreed programme 
of subjects of literary and general interest (avoiding political or other 
controversial topics), and circulated by post for comment and criticism. 
The society affords pleasant recreation for persons of literary tastes and 
comparative leisure. Particulars may be obtained from “S. E. S.,” 
2, Park Avenue, Scarborough. Applicants should give relevant details, 
and enclose a stamped addressed envelope.—Yours faithfully, 5S. E. S. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


S1r,—In your issue of March 23rd contributor Nicolson under “ Marginal 
Comment” appears vexed and confused about General Eisenhower’s 
dictum of “ Unconditional Surrender ” which he refers to as “ that care- 
less Yankee phrase, illogical, unwise and inexact.” Perhaps it is in 
British phraseology, especially separated from its context. In American 
historical and military annals it is quite precise, succinct and to the 
point. Any American schoolboy or member of the German General 
Staff can tell you that General Eisenhower is merely borrowing the term 
from the correspondence of another prodigious American, General Ulysses 
S Grant, known to us as “ Unconditional Surrender Grant.” The oppos- 
ing forces submitting to his (Grant’s) terms of unconditional surrender 
had no cause to feel dishonoured or degraded. Let our present enemies 
remember this as well as the sterner aspects of military defeat.—Sincerely 
yours, ; B. I. Wutrr, Lt.-Col., M.C. 
83 General Hospital, A.P.O. 209, U.S. Army. 
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COUNTRY LIFE | 


Every one knows that the fruit crop—with apples as a partial exception— 
depends chiefly, not on the number of blossoms, or even bees, but On the 
degree of frost experienced at critical dates. Now this danger prevails 
in a normal spring for not more than a month or so. If we can protect 
the blossom and young fruit for that brief period, a good crop is virtually 
assured. It has been inferred in some recent criticism that new methods 
of protection have been discovered. The truth rather is that methods 
of some standing have begun to come into use. Quite as much as q 
generation ago one fruit-grower in the Evesham district—at the very 
hub of the plum-growing district—had a device which rang an alarm 
in his bedroom as soon as the mercury in an outside thermomenter 
registered frost. At the sound he leapt from bed and went out to light 
his “smudgers” in the orchards. Montgomery’s six-day smokescreen 
is the model, but with our warning from weather’s prognostics the periods 
of smoke will be brief and therefore cheap. Happily smoke is more 
effective in the dry, still valleys, where fruit is much more vulnerable 
than in the windier uplands. Frost is perhaps more easily foretold than 
any other phenomenon of the weather by the ordinary amateur. Except 
in very rare seasons, the danger should end with the Festival of the Three 
Icemen, about May 14th. The natural protection of the fruit is the 
leaf; and happily the green growth has been singularly rapid. Already it is 
cloaking set fruit. 


Hearts of Oak 

Some highly sentimental suggestions have come from the least likely 
quarters on the subject of repairing the Houses of Parliament with oak 
from particular constituencies. The proposals are not feasible but a de- 
lightful example of the idea has been illustrated in Westminster Hall. 
When many of the timbers were condemned, owing to ravages of the 
death-watch_ beetle, new oak was supplied from the same Surrey-Sussex 
forest from which the original beams had come a many hundred years 
earlier. It.was reckoned—I think by Sir George Courthope, the owner 
of the woodlands—that the trees cut down for the repairs could have just 
remembered the felling of their angestors! What a pretty example of 
the continuity of English history. Not only our men and our ships are 
“hearts of oak,” and the oaks of central England, notably by Stratford- 
on-Avon, are as well placed as those by Bucklers Hard, which provided 
some of the most famous of our “ wooden ‘walls.” 


I 3; 


Mechanical Music 

Daily at the edge of a garden on the outskirts of Oxford a number 
people have been watching and listening to a pair of greater spotted 
woodpeckers. They show a special preference for two poplar trees, and 
in ome place in one tree make their peculiar music. The observers, 
who are not experts in birds, and therefore have no theoretic prejudices, 
are unanimous in their conviction that the frequent rat-a-tat is a rat-a-tat 
indeed. That the noise, like that of a stick rattled along railings, is made 
indeed by the rapid tapping of the beak, the very strong and highly 
powered beak, against the wood is the origin of the tune, as it seems to 
be. .The opposite theory that the sound is of a wind instrument, to wit 
the throat and syrinx, has had so great a vogue of late that it may be as 
well to re-state the old and well-established theory. Of course it may be 
that the bird accompanied the quick hammer blows with a gurgle. I 
would not dogmatize, but it needs more than theory to upset so general 
and well-established a belief that the woodpecker wields a gong stick not 
a trumpet. 


In My Garden 

The wealth of blossom on the fruit trees, especially the plums (wild 
as well as tame) gives a bridal air to the countryside. It would be worth 
any ewsthete’s while to pay a visit, say, to Pershore or Evesham merely 
for the view of the blossom. An ideal March, followed by April showers, 
make the garden as satisfactory a sight as in orchard. Those who have 
set very early potatoes will do well to protect them. On a demonstration 
farm and garden in my neighbourhood the bush marrow is to be grown 
exclusively, as more satisfactory in every way. How is it that the running 
marrow only is seen in cottage gardens, where space is confined? Doubt- 
less the most edible of the marrows, including squash, is the custard 
marrow, but it is perhaps less hardy and not always very prolific. Inci- 
dentally, excellent marrows were grown last year on a heap that 
largely consisted of cuttings from the lawn. For myself the one reaily 
fruitful pumpkin was planted in a small spadeful of earth on a compost 
heap. On the subject of manure, a good heap of leaves in a corner of 


the chicken run gives good results. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The German Problem 


Bones of Contention. By Lord Vansittart. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


I oncE heard M. Georges Bidault, now Foreign Minister of France, 
and then a professeur de lycée, declare that the most distressing re- 
flection for a teacher was to realise that despite all the efforts of his 
profession, so few people were capable of understanding what a quite 
short and clear passage of prose meant. At this distance of time 
I won’t assert that he went on to say that fewer people than ever 
were capable of this feat, but I am inclined to say it myself. The 
case of Lord Vansittart is much in point. There has been created 
a whole legend of what he said, what he advocates, what his pro- 
gramme for Germany is. This legend is spread, rather more inno- 
cently than Lord Vansittart thinks, by people who have a simple 
way of dealing with moderately complicated questions; they take a 
number of slogans, and, by the answers given or presumed to be 
given to them by publicists, the publicists are classified. So Lord 
Vansittart is classified as “ reactionary,” and to him there is cheer- 
fully imputed any folly that comes to the mind of the class described 
by Miss Rose Macaulay as the “ not-so-very-intelligentsia.” It is 
a large class. Lord Vansittart is annoyed by this attitude, less for 
personal reasons, I surmise, than for the light it casts on the ability 
of his critics to look awkward facts in the face. 

And so in this collection of papers and speeches Lord Vansittart 
returns to the task of stating and defining his policy towards Germany 
and his diagnosis of the German problem. His basic thesis is that 
it is a German problem, not a Nazi problem, that the Second Reich 
was a problem and a danger when Hitler was an unsuccessful art 
student, that the Weimar Republic was far from representing a 
change of heart in the people of the great military civilisation built 
up by Frederick and Bismarck. He prefers the German Left to the 
German Right, greatly prefers it, but he does not think that the 
record of the German Left is such as to make it safe to base any 
international policy on the guarantees offered by the “ democratic 
forces inside Germany.” First of all"they have a record of failure, 
an old record of failure ; secondly (this is more disputable but I 
think true), they are far from being all untainted by German 
nationalism and its Herrenvolk psychology. 

Nor is the record of the German churches better. Lord Vansittart 
is on safe ground when he stresses the ignorance of the average 
British apologist for the German churches. They do not really 
understand the deeply Erastian tradition of all German Christianity, 
more marked in the Lutherans than in the Catholics or Calvinists, 
but present in all of them. It is (I think) an admirable thing that 
the Bishop of Chichester should speak the faith that is in him 
(Lord Vansittart would not agree), but it is important to remember 
that a German equivalent of Dr. Bell has yet to be found. (The 
same criticism could be applied to the eminent divines who forget 
the Caesaro-Papist tradition of the Russian church, and take 
Patriarchs and Metropolitans too seriously.) 

Lord Vansittart is more concerned to make Germany harmless 
than to convert her or save her, and is more hopeful of the possi- 
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Four Victorian Ladies of Wiltshire 
EDITH OLIVIER 


The personages and their country houses described include Miss Anne Moberly 
of An Adventure and other vivid personalities, several famous hostesses. As Miss 
Olivier says, if these great country houses are swept away “‘ there will disappear 
with them much of the culture of the past five centuries."” In her preface Miss 
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bilities of conversion by externally-controlled education than I am, 
But he is right in insisting that, conversion or not, Germany must 
not be allowed “freedom ” that involves any risk for others, and that 
pleasing Germans, “ good” or “bad” is well near the tail-end of 
rational political priorities. There is, in fact, no way of pleasing the 
German people by defeating them. They may well prefer our rule 
or control to control by Russia, or by a defeated Nazi party, but to 
expect them to prefer defeat to victory, even victory with Hitler, js 
to be so silly as to be certifiable. Indeed, a good case could be made 
out for the view that it is the uncritical friends of Germany who are 
the enemies of Germany, for they lead to expectations of ideological 
revolt against national passion that it would be absurd to expect 
of any people, above all the Germans. 

On many points Lord Vansittart has good things to say, on 
servility to Russia and the United States ; on determined hostility 
to Poland ; on the incurable Germanophilia—and its almost in- 
variable accompaniment, Francophobia—of so many writers and 
official propagandists. On peace terms, Lord Vansittart is much 
more realistic and sensible than his critics allege, but I cannot share 
any of the hopes he bases on a new federaiisation of Germany. 
German unity is now a fact, and I think that to talk of “ Prussianism” 
in the old way is to raise false hopes in obsolete remedies. I don’t 
think Berlin is any more a guilty city than Munich, and I can’t forget 
that all the worst Nazi leaders, with the exception of Goering, are 
Austrians or South Germans. 

Lord Vansittart is a vivacious writer, not afraid of slang and bold 
metaphor. There are good and bad examples of his literary methods 
here. There are also signs of haste. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr is not 
a German refugee ; it was (I think) Schiller not Goethe who said 
that “against stupidity even the gods fight in vain.” There are 
loose historical statements (Bismarck annexed “ Hanover and Kur- 
hessen Nassau, including Frankfurt-on-Main ”) ; and, in detail, the 
case is at times overstated and oversimplified. But as a cure for 
the common legend of “ Vansittartism” the best remedy is to read 
Lord Vansittart. D. W. Brocan. 


Les Neiges d’Antan 
Right Hand, Left Hand. By Sir Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. 


IN embarking upon an autobiography a longue haleine, of which 
this volume is, so to speak, only a preliminary row, Sir Osbert 
takes us with him on a most entertaining voyage of social history. 
The story takes us only to the Boer War, when Sir Osbert was but 
eight or nine years old, so that personal experience does not much 
enter into it—except that it is only fair to say that Sir Osbert makes 
no claim to have possessed an innocent eye. But this book is only 
the prelude ; we are given what led up to the life to be related, the 
ancestry, and the surroundings of infancy, the material being largely 
documentary: we are shown with delicate skill how the memory 
may be built up, how we get our impressions of what people are 
like, and of what life is about. It is a “discursive and disqui- 
sitional ” medley, which gathers coherence as it goes along, and by 
this means we get a lively portrait of an age as it was lived by the 
fortune-favoured part of the community, what was still then, in a 
very real sense, the ruling class. 

Sir Osbert possesses the first and most important quality of an 
autobiographer, an intense interest in himself; he is concerned in 
the first instance to find. out how he and his sister and brother came 
to be what they are. How is it that one generation should consist 
of three most distinguished writers? What is the mixture, con- 
taining, as is the English way, the blood of a whole pageful of names. 
famous in history mingled with yeoman and working-class blood, 
producing characteristics of fanatical building, fanatical sport, a dash 
of music, evangelicism, agnosticism—al] with.a great love of the 
countryside, which will bring forth literature? It is, of course, 
beyond the power of a super-Mendel to disentangle the genes ; but 
to state the problem gives Sir Osbert innumerable opportunities for 
fishing out strange incidents, enchanting characters and odd stories 
ranging from the brutal to the occult. 

“In this cruel and meaningless epoch . . . neither past nor future 
seem to have any existence; only the present, which contains the 
dead ashes of the past.” But was there really more meaning and 
less cruelty in the past age?—or ages? As we journey through the 
past presented to us, of which Sir Osbert makes the ashes glow, and 
live momentarily in the semi-regal state the Sitwells enjoyed at 
Scarborough, meet this or that relative or dependent, hobnob with 
the butler or hear an Archbishop of Canterbury being damned on 
the telephone, hunt a tiger through the woods at Renishaw or re- 
capture the side-ache of laughing at the very sight of Dan Leno, 
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Sir Osbert Sitwell 
LEFT HAND, RIGHT HAND! 


“An autobiography of unusual distinction and 
interest. It combines the charm of the novel with 
the verisimilitude of the popular history, the des- 
criptive felicity of the born litterateur with the 
pensive grace of the armchair philosopher.” SyDNEY 
CarRROLL in The Daily Sketch. “ It would be hard 
to overpraise so strong and fine a work of literary 
art.” The Times Literary Supplement. 15s. 


Storm Jameson 


THE JOURNAL OF 
MARY HERVEY RUSSELL 


The Journal can be read as an experiment in psycho- 
logy, as the examination by a highly sensitised mind 
of various modern tendencies in art and life, as a 
subjective account of travel in the Europe we may 
never see again, or as writing which has a taste of 
its own. 1 


CC. M. Bowra 
FROM VIRGIL TO MILTON 
A study of the literary epic in four of its chief 


examples, and especially of certain characteristics 
which seem to belong to this kind of poetry. 15s 
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MY LIFE AS A SEARCH 


FOR THE MEANING OF 


MEDIUMS HIP 


In this extraordinary journal of a woman’s life, there emerges 
almost casually—so integrated is it with her growth from 
childhood to adult life—some remarkable information as to 
the true meaning and the understanding use of psychic 
powers. The revelations of Eileen Garrett’s childhood and 
adolescence are described in detail because she believes her 
experience holds the secret of many of the problems of the 
so-called abnormal child. The book abounds in information 
relating to the physical, mental and emotional experiences 
accompanying psychic phenomena. 

COEUTOOUEREEOUUOC CEE EGOOOOCEECUEUCUEUUEREOREUUCUEEOREOEEOSEUEOOOEEOEECGRUUEEOEEOOROOEEOD 


By the famous International Medium 
TT 


EILEEN GARRETT 


PUDULEREDEREECEQEERECHEREREGEGREDEDEOGEESEEEDEUEEREGEOREDEOEECEOSORUREOOUEOEECEEREEEOREREEE? 
DEMY 8vo. 10/6 (postage 5d.) 


RIDER & CO. 


68, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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A plea for organized Nature Conservation 


Our Heritage of Wild Nature 


By A. G. TANSLEY 


it has come to this : The English will slowly devour their green island unless some 
wise schemes for the future of the countryside are laid and put into operation. 
Industry will grow and move ; transport across the country is bound to increase ; 
and by the influence of these two factors much p bane ayy he little) may be done 
to the countryside. 

In planning and in preserving the natural character of a land the Ecologist is the 
most important of all consultants. Professor Tansley is a pioneer of Ecology in 
England. He knows the natural fabric of the country and what should be done to 
take care of it. 

His book, because of the subtle importance of its subject, is going to be of far- 
reaching effect. 26 Photographs. 7s. 6d. net 


English in the Universities 
By JAMES SUTHERLAND 


Professor Sutherland defines what is, for him, the temperament necessary to 
make the study of English most profitable to a student. He discusses and stresses 
the importance of general learning, and shows how low a level of such learning 
(by comparison with the 8th Century) is common now. He urges a deeper 
preparation in classics, in social history, and in the history of criticism, as an 
essential to any fruitful devotion to English. Is. 6d. net 


Pacifism and 


Conscientious Objection 
By G. C. FIELD 


This book is.an attempt to establish, as against the pacifist, the proposition that 
there are certain evils which are worse than war, and that there are circumstances 
in which these can only be met by fighting. The study is based upon the statements 
made by several th ds of ienti objectors who have appeared before 
the Tribunal of which Professor Field was a member for more than four years, 
and upon some published expositions of Pacifism. Current Problems. 3s. 6d. net 
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Salute If You Must 


By ROBERT STEWART SHERRIFFS 
Profusely illustrated by the Author 


This military narrative, brilliantly illustrated in 
the manner for which Sherriffs is justly famous, 
appeals irresistibly. 

7/6 net 


Utility Baby 


‘A light-hearted chronicle . . . It is the kind of straight-from- 
life book that will be talked about whenever the subject of babies— 
past, present or indicative—crops up.’"—John O’ London’s Weekly: 





“A réally charming story of a war-time baby . . . Amusing, 
sentimental, informative, it is a book that should go straight to 
the heart of all women readers and alot of men, too.’’—Good 
Housekeeping. 
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stand by a great lady engaged in her pious munificence or sit in 
Sargent’s studio while he is terrifically at work—as in short we 
royage through this fascinating document, the past becomes a 
phantasmagoria, full of colour and clashes, of excitement and 
sorrows: but—meaning? It would take an astringent philosophy 
of history to extract meaning; and the cruelty was at a different 
level. 

However, it is the human, individual element that matters, and 
Sir Osbert’s gifts as a novelist serve him well in tracing his beauti- 
fully clear portraits. We must all the time keep in mind that this 
book is a preparation ; the main figures have not yet become active. 
It is true that we already see Miss Sitwell emerging from her 
crushed childhood—she was a girl, and had no business to be 
clever (a suspect and alarming quality in either sex), but was to be 
docile, and if possible sporting, until she should grow up miracu- 
lously endowed with that astonishing degree of character which 
marks the women of the last age: Sir Osbert himself is still dimmer, 
being younger, and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell is hardly there at all. 

Sir Osbert naturally brings a mature judgement to bear on the 
companions of his youth, and those whom he met subsequently— 
since there are’ frequent dashes forward in time—and on the whole 
he is placidly tolerant. Yet he can draw the line. He never liked 
the poor relatives who lived by going from house to house on the 
ground that they were “such fun,” nor the “Why? Why, d’you 
suppose?” party that criticised the Sargent group, nor, oddly 
enough, Roger Fry, for whom he seems to have entertained a deep 
dislike. He is infinitely curious about his father, with his craze for 
building and landscape gardening, his passion for the medieval, his 
devotion to genealogies which led him even to encounter the re- 
doubtable Horace Round, who delighted the children by sliding 
“with abandon down the whole length of the banisters.” “‘ Don’t- 
laugh,’ their father reproved them: ‘These Great Men have their 
little Idiosyncrasies.”” This is the portrait which so far stands out 
the most vividly, the portrait in which Sir Osbert reveals most 
strongly that pietas which runs through the whole book and warms 
the prose ; though the portrait of his grandmother, Louisa Lady 
Sitwell, runs it a close second, supported as it is by an appendix by 
Dame Ethyl Smyth. The book is profusely illustrated with por- 
traits old and new, and with pictures of Renishaw by Mr. John 
Piper, and we close it glad to know that this is only Chapter One 
of a work which. is to extend to as many volumes as life allows Sir 
Osbert to comment on, a work the aim of which is “to beguile, 
and not to improve the mind.” BoNAMY DoprEE. 


His Not to Reason Why 


The Queen Thanks Sir Howard. By Mary Howard McClintock. 
(John Murray. 18s.) 


It has often been observed that no biography is wholly dull. Yet 
it must be admitted that some lives are less interesting than others ; 
and that the career of a perfectly virtuous courtier, a man troubled 
by no doubts and tempted to no indiscretions, is not in itself calcu- 
lated to enthrall. That this book has, nevertheless, a certain charm 
is due in the first place to the freshness and simplicity with which 
the author settles down to explore the details of her father’s history ; 
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Jack Simmons, the distinguished young 


Oxford scholar, has written the first full 
length study of Southey, revealing the 
intimate relationship between him and his 
fellow “lake poets.” I//ustrated 12s. 6d. 
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in the second to the vivid illustration that this history affords of a 
way of life and thought now to most of us infinitely remote. 

For Sir Howard Elphinstone was, to an almost improbable degree, 
the perfect Victorian: loyal, unquestioning, and devoted. He had 
need to be. Appointed when he was only 28 (but already a V.C.) to 
look after Queen Victoria’s favourite son, Prince Arthur, later Duke 
of Connaught, he was subjected for thirty years to a continuous 
barrage of anxieties, enquiries and injunctions, from the royal pen 
Would he make sure that the prince was never allowed to get over- 
heated? Check him from talking slang and putting his hands in 
his pockets? Would he advise the Garter as a reward for passing 
successfully into the Royal Military Academy? No? In that case 
here were a pair of muffiteers (only the second pair the Queen had 
ever knitted) to keep the Prince’s “ wrists warm under the uniform 
without being seen.” Could the Prince not be dissuaded from 


going to Ascot with his elder brothers? If instead he were to “ ride, 


over to Windsor to see his sister and to ride in the Park, or to look 
over. Bagshot he would be doing a real national good.” Would Sir 
Howard see that the Department of Woods and Forrests did not have 
too much to do with rebuilding Bagshot? “They are slower and 
pay more for their workmen and are more disagreeable than any 
people. in the world.” Could Sir Howard not intervene with the 
Prince of Wales? with the Empress Augusta? Would Sir Howard 
please come over to see the Queen at once? 

With all these situations the admirable man coped calmly, tactfully, 
conscientiously. He saw his Prince through smallpox while an 
equerry read the sufferer Shakespeare “needless to say in an ‘ex- 
punged’ edition.” He provided him with musical boxes to give to 
Pashas, chose his dancing partners in Canada, and inspected suitable 
princesses in Germany. He had no holidays, he sacrificed much of 
his military career, the most domestic of men he was 46 before he 
had time to get married.. From the Alps, from Jerusalem, from 
Washington, from Berlin, from Poona, from Surrey his letters to 
the Queen poured in. He told her of the weather, of trains and 
scenery, of ceremonies, of the prospects of royal engagements and 
the plans for royal children. Occasionally he permitted himself a 
small joke: “ The band closed the proceeding by playing at one and 
the same time God Save the Queen and Saint Patrick’s Day!!! 
Strange mixture of sound!!! ”. And at his death the Queen wrote 
of him to the Duke of Connaught “Our dear beloved devoted 
friend... Few if any gentlemen... ever were on such con- 
fidential terms with me as dear excellent Sir Howard was.” 

To our knowledge of the great movements, events and characters 
of the time such a biography adds little; and some readers will 
feel that save for Sir Howard Elphinstone’s own descendants and 
friends, the material would have been better compressed into an 
essay than extended into a. book. On the other hand those who 
enjoy detail for its own sake, and detail about Royalty most of all, 
will wish it no shorter. And even the critical will find themselves 
pausing to wonder whether such a combination of valuable qualities 
is often to be found today, and if so whether our present society 
can find a means of using it: a moral reflection to end with and thus 
appropriate both to the subject of this book and to his royal task- 
mistress. LETTICE FOWLER. 


The Army of the Future 
A Soldier Looks Ahead. By Captain “X.” (Routledge. 6s.) 


It is good to see an interest being taken outside professional circles 
in the future of the army. The author of this book was in peace- 
time a Socialist journalist who admits that before the war “the 
kindest thing I had ever done to the army was to laugh at it.” He 
is concerned about the anti-militarist attitude of the British Left, so 
concerned that he ignores such striking exceptions as the Webbs and 
Robert Blatchford, and his book is mainly intended to interest 
fellow members of his party in the problems of army reform. But 
his experiences, both in the ranks and as an officer, since the be- 
ginning of the war, and the eminently sensible nature of his sug- 
gestions, give the book considerable value, and it ought to form a 
useful starting-point for serious thinking on an important political 
question. 

Captain “X” begins by trying to explain the army as it is at 
present constituted. He has much that is interesting to say about 
the selection of officers, education, discipline, spit and polish and a 
variety of other topics. His judgements are usually sound, although 
it is clear that he has been unfortunate in his contacts with staff 
officers and he does not appear to have heard of the Staff College. 


~ On the whole, this is a surprising apologia for the Army to come 


from the Left, and it is fairly obvious that the change in attitude 
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“ Miss Jean Ross at her happiest has an ease and acuteness 
of feminine perception that affords the liveliest pleasure. 
Her latest novel is based upon a psychological study of an 
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is mainly due to the increased knowledge of the Red Army. Indeed, 
Captain “ X ” has occasionally to point out that the discipline of the 
Red Army would be a little too strict for a British army. The author 
then goes on to state the essential requirements for the democratic 
army of the future. He lays stress on good pay and conditions, so 
that men may be attracted into the military profession ; he is anxious 
that a means shall be provided by which men may make suggestions 
and complaints ; and he is anxious that the best officers only shall 
be chosen for the Army as a whole. 

It is inevitable that a book written in the intervals of active 
soldiering should have faults, and this one seems to me to have two 
serious weaknesses. First, the author has little historic sense, a 
necessary ingredient in the make-up of a would-be reformer of an 
institution. Nearly all his few historical references involve miscon- 
ceptions. He is obviously ignorant of the nature of the New Medel’s 
“ agitators ”; he has much to learn about the French armies of 1793 ; 
he gives a false account of what happened at the Curragh in 1914; 
and a knowledge of the past history of the War Office would have 
made him hesitate to advocate undoing the decentralisation which 
has been so laboriously achieved. -A more fundamental weakness 
is to be found on the political side. Captain “X” is anxious that 
the Army of the future shall be fully democratic, that it shall be 
politically minded, that it shall be “a sort of people’s university.” 
He is careful to point out that the Army’s duty is always to obey 
the orders of the democratically elected government of the day, but 
it is obvious from the third part of his book that he wishes to see 
the Army as a forcing ground for Socialist ideas. He has not, in fact, 
faced the profound and difficult problem of a politically-minded 
army in a democratic state nor suggested any real safeguards against 
an armed dictatorship coming from either the Left or the Right. A 
more historically minded writer would have remembered how dan- 
gerous to political liberty was the New Model Army. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Indian Affairs 


Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 
9d. each. 
The Fomure of Indian States. By V.B. Kulkarni. (Thacker & Co., 
Bombay. Four rupees, twelve annas.) 
Tue Oxford University Press has laid the public under a heavy debt 
of gratitude by the issue of these admirable booklets, written by 
representative Indians on current questions. The Cultural Problem 
is a symposium of contributions from an Indian Christian, a 
Muhammadan, a Parsi, a Hindu and a Sikh. Their conclusion is 
that, in India, diversity is inevitable. But this is no reason for 
communal dissensions ; the majority of Indian Muslims are of Hindu 
ancestry, and Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect, proclaimed that 
God is One, whether we worship Him as Allah or as Rama. 
Zoroastrianism springs from the same source as Hinduism, and 
Indian Christianity is fast shedding its Western garb. 
In The Problem of Population, Dr. Gyan. Chand deals with the 
difficulties arising from the phenomenal increase in the population 
during the last decade. A solution is suggested in Professor 
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Mukerjee’s pamphlet on The Food Supply ; the author thinks that the 
situation can best be met by systematic agricultural planning, and 
the introduction of new food-crops such as the soya bean. One way 
of relieving the pressure on the land and increasing the national 
income is by industrialisation, and this is dealt with in Mr. John 
Matthai’s Tariffs and Industry. 

On the political side, Mr. S. Natarajan, the social reformer, 
expounds India’s complex social problems, and Mr. Appadorai, in 
Democracy in India, explains the difficulties in the way of introducing 
democratic institutions in a largely illiterate country, divided into 
watertight compartments of caste and creed. Sardar Panikkar puts 
in a plea for the Indian States, which are in many instances in advance 
of British India and are the repositories of the traditional art and 
culture of the country. A more critical view is taken in Mr. V. B. 
Kulkarni’s Future of Indian States, published by Thacker & Co. 
He thinks, however, that they ought to survive, provided that the 
Princes agree to become constitutional rulers and the political rights 
of their subjects are guaranteed. H. G. RAWLINSON. 


Fiction 


Odd Man Out. By F. L. Green. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


Descent from Nowhere. By Reyner Barton. (Chapman and Hall. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Steep Ascent. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.) 


Mr. GREEN’S new novel is a sombre study of the last eight hours 
of life of a fugitive from justice. Its scene is Belfast during this 
war, and its chief character is a figure called Johnny, who is the 
chief of a rebel organisation, and whose legend of courage and 
fanaticism is known to the whole of the city. In the opening scene 
of the book he leads an affray on a linen-mill, to rob the cashier and 
get funds for the organisation. In the getaway there is some 
shooting ; he kills the cashier, and is himself gravely wounded. His 
companions panic and forsake him, and thereafter, until midnight 
—when his fate and her own are courageously decided upon by the 
girl who loves him—we follow his trail of ever-deepening pain 
and confusion, and also meet and enter the thoughts of many of his 
friends and enemies. 

Mr. Green writes well, with a gravity and deliberation that are 
suited to his painful theme ; but he tends somewhat to a laborious- 
ness, a thickness of description which has the ultimate effect of screen- 
ing his characters from us. Johnny, dazedly groping his way from 
one hiding-place to another, bleeding to death and with death every 
minute clouding a little more his individuality, is indeed written 
with beautiful pity and justice ; but it is of the nature of his situation 
that he can only be a symbol of suffering ; as his pain increasingly 
enshrouds and blurs him he has to lose characterisation, and become 
a tragic outline, a sort of dream of any human creature forsaken 
and bleeding todeath. And this is well and pitiably done, but would 
have gained in tragic value if the other figures who move in search 
of him—Lukey the painter, for instance, or Agnes, courageously in 
love with him, or gentle old Father Tom who is a saint—did not 
also tend to become symbolical rather than individual figures. But 
the book is of unusual interest and distinction and is written out of 
a fine balance of justice and mercy. It is frequently very moving 
indeed, and its atmosphere of the crowded, everyday life of Belfast 
sweeping around one wounded, desperate man is authentic and vibrant, 
and produces effects of high and painful excitement. 

Descent from Nowhere, by Mr. Reyner Barton, is an analysis of 
the married life of two musicians, and it begins in the reflections of 
the husband on the evening of his wife’s funeral. As he sits alone, all 
his relatives gone, and waits for her lover to come to him so that he 
may tell him of her death and what her last thoughts were, he reviews 
the whole of his own life and his relationship with the dead Helen. 
Their great bond was music, a taskmastes whom Helen never accepted 
with complete surrender and to the service of whom her husband 
strove, in the main successfully, to hold her. He was a composer, she 
a great pianist. Once she ran away from their joint bondage—but, as 
he had known she would, she had to return. Their conflict and 
their love are worked out delicately, and if Helen does not seem to 
come fully to life until she is dying, the character of the narrator is 
convincing, and the author’s management of irony keeps him, I think, 
even in tricky passages on the safe side of sentimentality. 

Mrs. Lindbergh’s little tale of flying in the pioneer days—of a 
flight made by an Englishman and his wife from England to Italy, 
over the Alps, in 4 Falcon plane—is written with what seems to be 


-expert knowledge and memory of such an experience, and it makes 


attractive, easy reading, embracing as it does the feminine emotions 
and conflicts involved in such an undertaking. The manner is just 
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ACROSS 7. Like the palmist’s palms. 
Evidently Raleigh was determined 8. +o, A =— of the 
_. bat Elizabeth should not. 9. The i ot “winged words.” 
i cle dete wil (7, 6.) 
~ aan ee a eee 14. Fish likely, perhap¢, to have a poker 
: face. (10.) 


11. 
12. 


13. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
20. 


23. 
24. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


2. 


3- 


4. Ripe next. 
5. Canter in this,—with the help of a 


6. This plenipotentiary could hardly be 


(Davenant.) (7.) 
It’s an ideal place. (7.) 37. 
He’s taken cover in Piccadilly Circus. 


(4.) 
(10.) — 


For smoking out influenza? (8.) 
19. Let me return to the bar and pro- 
ceed. (7.) 


It’s sung in France. (7.) 


Postal cure. (Anag.) Rory 
Talks too much in the North. (8.) -. is 6.) 
Mr. Bumble, perhaps. (6.) 5. Murphy. (4. 


Put aside like a book. (6.) 
Not the murderer’s favourite bird SOLUTION TO 


(8.) CROSSWORD No. 316 
An incredulous person. (10.) 
The flavour isn’t so pleasant when it 
flies back. (4.) 
They are found in two kinds of 
forts. (7.) 
I’m finished, alas; too much make-up 
_—— a 

sort of fifty- fifty celebration. (6, 7.) 


DOWN 
Fine as it is, if one does the first at 
the tee it will take longer to reach 
the second. (7.) 
Commanding officer’s iY right. 
(Anag.) (8.) 


5 


(4.) 


nightmare perhaps. (6.) 








better. (10.) 


SOLUTION ON APRIL 27th 


The winner of Crossword Puzzle No. 316 is L. ADAMSON, Esq., 


Redmays, Bovey Tracey, S. Devon. 
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Ever counted what you spend on razor blades in a 
year? Well here’s a way to cut it down. Buy 
Laurel blades—14d. each including purchase tax. 
They'll last at least as long as any blades you can buy, 


and they'll give a smooth, easy shave for a long, 
long time. No better blade comes out of Sheffield, 
the ‘home of the cutting edge’. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE 


co. LTD. 





. Points from the speech of the Chairman, 
Sir George Lewis Barstow, K.C.B., and from 
the 96th Directors’ Report. 





ORDINARY BRANCH Claims paid during 1944 exceeded 
£12,000,000. 


A reversionary bonus of £1 per cent. has been added to 
participating policies whith were in force on 3lst December, 
1940 and were also in force on Ist March, 1945. 


In addition a bonus of £1 per cent. will be paid on those 
participating policies which become claims by death or maturity 
of endowment during 1945 for each 3lst December on which 
the policy was in force subsequent to 3lst December, 1940. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH Claims paid during 1944 exceeded 
£18,000,000. 


A reversionary bonus of 16s. per cent. has been added to 
Prudential participating policies issued before Ist January, 1941 
which are premium paying policies on Ist March, 1945. 


In addition a bonus of 16s. per cent. will be paid on Prudential 
participating policies which become claims by death or maturity 
of endowment during 1945 for each 31st December on which 
the policy was in force subsequent to 3lst December, 1940, 
provided one year’s premiums have been paid. 


GENERAL BRANCH Claims paid during 1944 iff respect of 
Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, Marine, 
Motor Insurance, Sinking Fund, etc., exceeded £2,000,000. 
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a touch self-conscious, a touch over-sweet ; but the whole thing is 
brief and gives the impression of being in all essentials accurate. 


Kate O’Brien. 
Shorter Notices 


Pacifism and Conscientious Objection. 
University Press 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis latest addition to Sir Ernest Barker’s “ Current Problem ” series 
is in every way worthy of its predecessors. The-treatment of con- 
scientious objectors in war-time is an important and singularly 
difficult problem, which has, on the whole, been handled much more 
wisely in this war than in the last. Prof. Field approaches the 
question with unusual qualifications. He holds the chair of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Bristol, and as member of a tribunal 
he has had in the last few years to listen to and discuss the repre- 
sentations of some thousands of conscientious objectors of all types, 
from the most reasonable to the most non-co-operative. Dr. Field’s 
approach to the subject is admirable. In no sense a pacifist himself, 
he is always temperate in his criticisms, and writes constantly with 
an understanding that may be justly termed sympathetic of attitudes 
from’ which he personally differs in toto. It is noteworthy that, 
while he criticises the motives of various objectors, he does not 
believe “that personal fear plays much part in the decision pf more 
than a very small minority,” and, convincing though many of his 
logical arguments are, he admits frankly that “ argument and evidence 
can never, by themselves, play the decisive part in moral decisions.” 
Altogether this is a most valuable contribution to the discussion of 
a problem to which few contributions at once dispassionate and com- 
prehending have so far been made. 

Northern Escort. By Lieutenant-Commander J. E. Taylor, R.N.R. 

(Allen and Unwin. 6s.) e 

It is impossible to read this book without recalling C. S. Forester’s 
The Ship. Lieutenant-Commander Taylor describes the passage of 
a convoy to Murmansk by the same method of introducing various 
members of a ship’s company (one of the escorting destroyers), 
giving each a quickly, but sharply, drawn character, and then making 
him the principal actor of the next incident in the story. It seems 
a successful method; chiefly, perhaps, because the quick change 
from one character to the next never allows the interest in any one 
to grow too deep and distract attention from the main theme—the 
convoy’s battle with the U-boats and Luftwaffe. Forester spoilt 
his story by devoting a chapter to the happenings on board the 
enemy flagship and making the German and Italian admirals such 
ludicrous puppets that an element of pantomime crept in and upset 
the sincerity and suspense of his account. Lieutenant-Commander 
Taylor also introduces a fanatical Luftwaffe pilot ; it is a pity, but 
the result is less disastrous. His characters have not the subtlety 
of Forester’s—they are too clearly labelled as conventional types— 
but he has the technical accuracy and first-hand knowledge that 
Forester lacked. Had he the latter’s gift for story-telling as well 
this would have been a notable book ; as an impression of a Russian 
convoy it is well worth reading, and there are passages, when the 
ship is bombed, of excellent and vivid description. 





By G.C Field. (Cambridge 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Gone are the days when home railway stockholders drew fresh 
encouragement from figures showing that the Treasury was reaping 
a handsome profit out of its war-time financial agreement with the 
companies. Last year’s figures covering the operations of the rail- 
ways for 1944, now disclosed in a White Paper, afford solid evidence 
of the hard bargain which the Treasury has driven, but in view of 
the Government’s firm stand on the question of increasing the rental, 
railway stockholders have ceased to think in terms of higher divi- 
dends during the control period. On the other hand, the 1944 
statistics bring a fresh reminder of the steep rise which is now 
taking place in the railways’ working costs. While last year’s gross 
receipts, both on the passenger and the goods side, reached new 
record levels, expenditure jumped from £272,247,000 to £301,167,000. 
In consequence, the net revenue for the pool, which includes the 
four main line railways*and the London Passenger Transport Board, 
fell from £105,568,000 to £90,256,000. Deducting the fixed rental 
of £43,469,000, there was a balance paid over to the Government 
last year of nearly £47,000,000, against a Treasury profit for 1943 
of over £62,000,000. For the five-year period 1940-44 the profit 
netted by the Government has amounted in the aggregate to not 
far short of £180,000,000. 


RAIL COSTS AND CHARGES 

What now concerns the junior stockholders of the railway com- 
panies most is the steady increase on the expenditure side, which 
over the past five years has amounted to roughly §0 per cent. It is 
now painfully obvious that after the war, when gross receipts are 
bound to fall short of the peak levels of the war years, net revenues 
will suffer severely unless there is some adjustment of goods charges 
and passenger fares to the higher level of costs. This problem has 
aiready been enunciated by the railway chairmen at the recent 
annual meetings, but so far there has been no indication of the 
kind of solution which will be found. Against the background of 
the 1944 expenditure figures home rail junior stocks have tended 
to shade off in the market and are now yielding anything between 
7} per cent. and 84 per cent. While I still feel that it would be 
foolish to sell at current prices, it would be optimistic to expect 
any appreciable advance unless some evidence is forthcoming that 
measures are taking shape to put the railways into a sound post-war 
earnings position. Important questions of public policy are involved, 
as well as the future relationship between “the railways and their 
chief competitor, the road transport industry. 


SUDAN PLANTATIONS ASSETS 

On March 16th I suggested in these notes that Sudan Plantations 
£1 shares looked undez-valued “on the face of it” at 47s. in the 
light of the 20 per cent. dividend. What was lacking at that time 
was a balance-sheet presented in such a form as would enable share- 
holders to estimate the probable break-up value of the shares when 
ihe company’s concession is taken over by the Sudan Government 
in 1950.. The directors are to be congratulated on having afforded 
information about the assets in the latest balance-sheet which can 
be used in making a break-up calculation. The result, allowing 
for the fact that the Kassala Cotton subsidiary should break up at 
about 1s. 4d. a° share, seems te me to be that Sudan Plantations 
£1 shares have an assets value around 44s. That excludes, however, 
the Zeidab estate, which does not form part of the take-over 
arrangements. This asset is carried in the balance-sheet at £90,000, 
which is understood to bz a conservative valuation. 

If one values the Zeidab estate as being worth another 9d. a share 
that would bring up the total break-up figure to about 44s. 9d., 
against the current market price of 46s., which is ex 2s. net of 
dividend since I mentioned the shares a month ago. It appears, 
therefore, that today’s quotation is an appropriate one which puts a 
fair value on the fact that the company is entitled to receive its 
share in the proceeds of six more crops. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


VICKERS LIMITED 
OUTSTANDING WAR SERVICE 











THE annual general meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held on April 4th 
in London, Mr. A. A. Jamieson (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s speech :— ; 

In our shipyards we have built 188 ships, including the battleship 
‘King George V’ and the aircraft carriers ‘ Illustrious,’ * Victorious 
and ‘Indomitable. Our contribution to the aircraft industry, both 
before and during the war, is well known. Our “ Wellington ” bomber 
and our “ Spitfire ” of immortal fame, need no words of praise from me. 

We have had the satisfaction of seeing the development work we put 
into our “ Valentine” tank before the war fit it to play an important part 
in some of the war’s most critical days. We have manufactured over 
6,200 tanks and many other vehicles. We are also proud of the part 
we played in the design and production of those great 12,000 lb. bombs, 
which have penetrated the U-boat pens, and sank the ‘ Tirpitz, and of 
their big brethren the 22,000 pounders; and also of our part in the 
destruction of the Mohne and Eder dams. 

We have produced over 14,000 guns of various types for the Navy 
and over 150,000 guns for the other Services, and our ammuniuon 
production has been on a great scale. We have supplied the primary 
armament for the battleships and cruisers completed for the British 
Navy during the war, and have manufactured and erected on site the 
heavy Coast Defence Artillery guarding the Straits of Dover. But the 
fact in which we all of us may feel legitimate pride is that, so far as lay 
in our power, we were at our action statiogs on September 3rd, 1939, 
ready and prepared, and have been there ever since. During that time it 
has been our unceasing effort to “Give them the tools” and nobly have 
the Services used those tools. 

Stockholders realise that two most important and urgent matters 
demand the attention of the managements of your companies as soon 
as possible after the war. These are, firstly, the rehabilitation and repair 
of buildings and plant and, secondly, the reorganisation of lay-outs to 
make them suitable and efficient for post-war manufacture. During the 
war period every effort has been made to maintain buildings and plant 
in as satisfactory a condition as labour and available materials have per- 
mitted, hut much in the way of deferred repairs remains to be done. 

The report was adopted and final dividend of 6 per cent. declared on 
the Ordinary stock. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC 


AND OTHER AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 








“GEORGE ”’ 





Tue twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Automatic Telephone 
and Electric Co., Ltd., will be held at Liverpool on April 19th. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E., circulated with the report :— 

The profit on trading is £279,206 compared with £255,437, and net 
profit is £226,678 compared with £212,312. The directors recommend a 
final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making Io per cent. 
for the year, plus a cash bonus of 24 per cent., and a dividend of Io per 
cent. on the Deferred Stock and shares plus a bonus of 2} per cent., all 
subject to tax 

You will have noticed during February the release of details regarding 
the Distant Reading Compass which, by combining the advantages 
the gyroscope with those of the magnetic compass needle, has provided 
a degree of reliability and adaptability under operational conditions, which 
has proved a tremendous factor in the success of bombing. This amazing 
aid to air navigation was designed for mass production by your company. 
On this and other intricate apparatus the co-operation of the Royal Air- 
craft Establishment (Instrument Department) at Farnborough has been a 
source of great gratification. Among other items are the Automatic 
Pilot, known affectionately as “ George,” aircraft radio, Piezo Crystals, 
aircraft wiring and many other forms of electrical equipment. 

Due to E.P.T., the sum available for dividends and reserves has not 
increased to any great extent. This is symptomatic of British industry 
and illustrates the heavy financial burdens which have to be carried. I, 
with chairmen of other companies, have been expressing the urgency of a 
re-examination of our taxation structure if British Industry is not to 
find itself at a financial disadvantage vis-a-vis its overseas competitors, 
Investors in industrial concerns, in addition to being themselves more 
heavily taxed, have not generally speaking drawn increased dividends 
commensurate with the rate by which wages have increased. 

It is disappointing that the Government Export Credits scheme will 
not be available for long-term credits for our type of equipment. Our 
great export trade was largely financed by capital and credits raised in 
this country and it is difficult to see how exports can be maintained even 
on pre-war level. It is desirable that the Empire and Commonwealth 
should combine their research activities in telecommunication. I urge 
the formation of a British Commonwealth Research Association. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 
A GREAT WAR EFFORT 











SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S STATEMENT 





THE annual general meeting of British Insulated Cables, Ltd., will be 
held on April 19th, in Liverpool 

e following is an extract from the statement of Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.I.E. (the chairman), which was circulated with the report 
and accounts : — ; 

Mainly as a result of changes in wartime demands during 1944 there 
have been further alterations in the types of our turnover and a relatively 
small decrease in total. These features, coupled with higher costs, have, 
after drawing on the E.P.T. “cushion ” available from earlier years, left 
trading profit lower by £43,054. As interest and dividends from sub- 
sidiary and general investments have increased by £19,159, the total profit 
for the year is down, on balance, by £23,895. 

After providing for a final distribution on the ordinary capital at the 
same rates as have been paid for some years, there is left available from 
the year £19,383 which, added to the balance brought forward from 
1943, leaves £409,867 to be carried forward to 1945. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES. 


Modern warfare in its many phases involves.the use of electricity to 
an ever-increasing degree, and, in consequence, vast quantities of such 
main products of your company as cables, insulated conductors, wires 
and various electrical components are required. 

Our production of cables and insulated conductors has been enormous, 
and for such widely diversified uses as in tele-communications, ships, 
aircraft, tanks and all other mechanical vehicles; in the equipment of 
munition plants and airfields; and in the maintenance and extension 
of essential electricity supply services. In addition to our ordinary con- 
struction department we have maintained, in this country, a service 
organisation for the repair of essential underground cables and overhead 
transmission lines damaged by enemy action. 

Our production of insulated wires has been astronomical ; in five years 
approximately 18,000,000 miles have been supplied to the Services for 
use in electrical apparatus, instruments, mines and even dam-busters. 

The company has also achieved an equally impressive output of con- 
densers and other components for radio, telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment, aircraft navigating instruments, anti-submarine devices and mines: 
of moulded plastic products for use in many types of Service equipment ; 
and of electric welding machines and magnetic moulding machines for 
the equipment of munition factories. We have also produced large 
quantities of such essential war-time products as shell and bomb cases 
and a variety of shell bands, fuses and primers. 

All this activity has only been possible through organisation of the 
highest degree and the complete co-operation received from all ranks in 
the company’s service in difficult and ever-changing conditions. The 
company and its subsidiaries are giving employment to nearly 18,000 
people, of whom approximately 8,000 are women. Many of the latter 
had previously no factory experience and the zeal and diligence with 
which they undertook their wartime work is worthy of the highest 
commendation. 

THE FUTURE—CONTROL PROBLEMS. 


We shall continue to devote oyr maximum energies to work essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war, but with the prospect of an 
early victory, particularly in Europe, we are giving an increasing amount 
of thought to the post-war era. 

Domestically our organisation is constantly being reviewed and 
strengthened, new developments and methods are being perfected and 
every step possible under existing condions is being taken to ensure 
that your company will be well equipped to play its full part. Plans for 
the resumption and maximum expansion of home and export trade 
caunot, however, be finalised until the uncertainty is removed as to the 
basis on which industry is to be conducted in the future and in particular 
the degree to which controls are to be applied. The continuation of 
certain types of control is admittedly necessary for the time being, but 
in the words of our great Prime Minister “No restriction upon well- 
established British liberties that is not proved indispensable to the 
prosecution of the war and the transition from war to peace can be 
tolerated. Control for control’s sake is senseless.” The aim should, 
therefore, be to attain as quickly as possible the ideal relationship between 
Government and industry, which as I see it involves that while Govern- 
ment and industry must be complementary, the primary duty of the 
former is in solving, in collaboration with the other trading nations of 
the world, such problems as international currency and international 
trade, leaving industry to carry on with the operation and enterprise. 

This position can and should be achieved, and provided we in industry 
tackle our post-war problems with the same inventiveness, skill and 
energy as we have devoted to our wartime difficulties, I look forward 
with complete confidence to this country achieving the volume of export 
business so essential to its future and to that full and gainful employ- 
ment desired by us all. 





*. 
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EDUCATIONAL | APPOINTMENTS 
An Advertising Agency, old estat: ned, OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitica None of the Vacancies for Wome: advertised belog 


has a@ vacancy for a competent and well 
ted or man, as Private 
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appointment is open to one with unusual 
qualifications. Write Box No. 212. 











PERSONAL 


for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and ae. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 


by arrangement. Best references.—For particulars, apply 
Mars. ee Heyingham, Norwich. 
STUDY 


ys yc tHOLOGI CAL 


A SUMMER SCHOOL will be held under the auspices 
of the DAVIDSON CLINIC, EDINBURGH, from 
Ist to 7th August (inclusive). 


relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagemen 
Order, 1943, applies 


Secretary te to the Managing Director. An Dept. B93., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). ye ee 
interesting, remunerative a mis ADY will take girls 16 to 17 years old. London. ag vay ted 

g, nd pro ing Fs Languages, Art, Domestic Science. Other subjects B post of Feature Script Writer-Producer in Feature 

and Drama Department. Experience of journalistic and 


dramatic writing would be valuable, also any special quali- 
fications for projecting the British scene, people and institu. 
tions to listeners in Allied and Commonwealth countries, 
The post is on a wartime basis only. Salary, not more than 
£450 per annum, rising to £600. Applications, with details 
of age and experience, should be sent to the APPOINTMENTS 
OrFicer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, and must be 


GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes . es at Se 
ae aa & >_> -— DR. AHAM W ill be pal speaker. 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— Subjes : 8 Fescaiaay meal wm 3 a received not later than seven days after the appearance of 
} 5 ey — ae. Le Works Dr. Toni Sussmann, Dr. Winifred Rushforth and _ advertisement. Envelopes must be marked “ Features 
9 . 76, 46 ane, > on — -— > ae a5 : —~ roducer.’ 
LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR _IN- en ee will also take part in teaching and ™ 


4 HERITANCE, English Literature is the world’s 
best, its riches are at your disposal in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G. 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introduction to 
all that is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 


Tickets for the Course: £3 3s. Od. Concessions for 
students on application. Those wishing to attend please 
notify the SecrFTary, 26 Chalmers Street, Edinburgh, 3, 
as soon as possible, not later than June 30th, after which a 
detailed programme will be issued. 

PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 


Whaat dee SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
appointment to two or more posts of Temporary Assistant 
Commissioner in their Department. 

The duties will be to take part in the selection, either in 


: ‘ ‘- . 
in Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free | S\*ti\'MMERSMITH, W 
J ) N } ‘6.—The next EXAMINA- this country or abroad, of candidates for appointment to the 
sivice Som a an le OF | TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take | higher Classes of the Home Civil Service and the Foreign 
VOID "FURS GOT BY TORTURE.” Write for lace on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURS- Service during the period following the end of hostilities in 
AY, MAY 15, 16, 17. These Scholarships exempt Europe. A good academic record, a sound judgment of 


d Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN DER By, Wappenham, Towcester. 
] ERMALINE. 

Most easily Gowned Bread. 


Ask your Baker 
»LATTIS KILLS. COCKROACHES. Safe, Simple, 
sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 

cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 
Cc pone Sheffield, 10. Tins, Is. 9d., 2s. 10d., 5s. 

YURNT, torn and moth caten garments ‘invisibly 

) mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark 
clearly.— Bett INvisipte Menpers, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 


ume. 


the holders from payment of tuition fees. Minimum 
age of entry, 12. Application should be made to the 
HicH Mistress at the School. last day for the 
registration of candidates is Monday, April 30. No 
plication will be accepted after date fixed. 
[He HAMPSTEA SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. R. Thorp, (Cantab.). 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. At 
— = until end of hostilities in oa —HEATH 
ungunford, Craven Arms, Shrops' 
pe GuEEN Ss SECRETARIAL COLLEGE Cree 
F  -~ e now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5 
ro. 





character, experience of interviewing, with powers of shrewd 
observation and the ability to get on well with people, are 
the essential requirements. Some experience of sdeinieen 
tion would be an advantage. 

The standard of candidates to be tested for admission to 
the more important posts will be that of persons with a good 
Second Class Honours degree. 

The posts are open to either sex, and the salary will be 
£800-£1,000 for men and £640-£825 for women, and will 
be fixed initially within this range according to age, qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

Intending candidates, who should be of British nationality, 
may obtain further information, together with forms of 
application, by written request to the SECRETARY, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
not later than April 30th, 1945. 


current affairs essential —Apply immediately, Box 211. 


YANCER SUFFERER (11245).—64 years old. Net in- 
( come self and wife, 17/4. Has been using small LECTURES 
savings. Needs invalid diet. Jewellery gratefully received. LEXEI TOLSTOY COMMEMORATION EVEN- te GROUND, 48, Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3, 
Prange od bag ror Cancer Retizr, 2 “S," Cheam | /\ “ING.—Curzon Cinema, Curzon St., W.1., on Tues- + young Private Socsctany for their rork on 
ourt, Ch day, April 17, at 6 p.m. Chairman: J. B. Priestley. isual Education orking in studio gives chance of 
( *ARAVAN- TRAILER for Sale, May. Can be seen any y= hen Desmond "MacCarthy. a “ Peter oa gaining knowledge of photography and films. Interest in 


Double pannelling ; a ; excellent con- 
dition. Best offer over £225. —Box 210 
( YUSTOMERS OF AL’S in the London area who 


wish to dispose of furniture or beddi 
196, T. cneaheda Court 


Learned in 





to wate » Heat & Son L1tD., 
Road, 


Great.” Admission by invitation from the S.C.R. Writers 

Group. 98, Gower Street, W.C.1. (Euston 6272.) 

'T.\HE Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 

Cuinc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 

Saturdays at 2.45. April 21st, “ The Method of Technical 


"¢ ORS Taete Shorthand-typist required, with fluent 
French. Permanent post. Write, giving full par- 
ticulars of age, experience and salary required.—Box 209. 


yOST OFFICE 2nd Clerk required, ali countér duties, 
Sat. Ww. 


U Me TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. : < 2 
] )” twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for | Analysis: Finger Touches (1).” April 28th, “ The except telegrams. Hours 9-5; Sa ages 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. | Method of Technical Analysis: Finger Touches (2).” | £3 10s. Od.—Apply Postmaster, 32 Sloane Street, S.W.L. 
‘INANCE.—REGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, | May 5th, “ The Method of Technical Analysis: Finger | |. : 
|: New Bond Street, London Ww.l. Telephone : Touches (3). May 12th, “ The Method of Technical he COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
REGent 5983. ; Analysis : Finger Touches (4).”" May 26th, “ The Method invite applications for 
YLAGS FOR FLAG DAYS.—WELCOME HOME of Technical Analysis: Finger Touches (5)."" June 2nd, (1) A SENIOR ADMINISTRA‘ TIVE POST. Appli- 
I FUND, RED CROSS, UNION JACK, and others “ Miscellaneous Technical Problems.”” June 9th, “ The cants should have administrative experience in, or in 
kept in stock. Special designs made at shortest notice.— Psychology of the Learning Process.” June 16th, connection with, business or industry and some knowledge 
Mactiure, MacDoNALD & Co., Carrick Street, Glasgow. * Freudian Psychology and the Pianistic Art." June 23rd, of industrial design. The Council has no openings for 
‘ ARDENERS like authors, smoke a lot; “ The Relaxation Motif: A Psychological Analysis.” The designers as such. Starting salary, according to qualifica- 
é er : , complete series also available in printed form. Practical | tions, £800-£1,000 a year and war bonus (at present £60 


¥ TOM LONG’S an asset to the plot. 

ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 

I service. Post or call—REMAKE HANDRAG COMPANY, 
, Brompton Road, London, $.W.3. (Dept. S.) 

IBRARIES and smaller collections of Books purchased 

1 4 for prompt cash. Send lists, or large collections can 

be inspected.—De1GuTon, Bert & Co., Lrv., University 

Booksellers, 13, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
EMORIALS for CHURCHYARD or CHURCH 
\ designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in any 


Sketch designs prepared free. Leaflet (2}d.) from 


Class for Pianists and Teachers, Sats. at 4.30, beginning 
April 21st. 

ANARCHISTS for tria!, April 17th, Show your 

solidarity and concern ror FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS at Mass Meeting, Holborn Hall, Grays Inn Road, 
Sunday, April 15th, 6.45 p.m. Herbert Read, Ernest 
Silverman, Frederick Lohr, Jimmy Raeside, Tom Sargant, 
Ethel Mannin, G. Pittock-Buss, F. A. Ridley, George 
Padmore, Reg Reynolds (Chairman). 





for men and £48 for women). 

A LIBRARIAN and INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 
to organise a library and the flow of information about 
Industrial Design from Home and Overseas. Salary, 
according to qualifications, from £450-£700 a year and 
war bonus. 

Both posts will be in London. Applications, in writing, 
should state date of birth, full details of qualifications and 
experience, including a list of posts held to date, and should 
be addressed to the ESTABLISHMENT Officer, Room 710, 
1.C. House, Millbank, S.W.1. 
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the Secretary, SCULPTURE AND . [ee North Dean, EXHIBITION 
y Naphill 42. ; NS seeneie , : 
AV] ONGMARK “Permangat London Address. Letters EAUX ARTS GALLERY, 1, Bruton Place, W. Paint- _ Vv SS eee 
onl Cc. ings by C ren from le’s and Burgess Hill. ae eee 
~ sedicected, 30. G.a.— Wee BEE-MONO 25, WC. | a to 26th, 10.30-4.30. Sats. 10.30-1. . . Applications are invited for the Post. of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS Duties toc e r 29th, 1945, 


)UBLISHER wishes to buy neeans Company and/or 
] Monthly Magazine.—Box 208 

> H. —Every sufferer from Cancer entering the 
R A ts Royal Cancer Hospital becomes the 
special study of an expert staff of scientists, doctors and 
research workers. In this way the menace of Cancer is 
being checked and the obscurity of its origin is graduall 
being cleared away. Please er a gift to to CAN 
ss: TAL, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 

‘YHE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’ Ss AID ASSO- 

CIATION appeal for FINANCIAL HELP FOR 

LADY who is temporarily unable to work owing to operation 


Spring Exhibition of EARLY ENGLISH WATER 
A EO OURS now on view at HEAL’s, 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 
pe JONES GALLERY.—April 16th-May 12th. 
Paintings, Drawings, . or? by Derek Sayer. 
First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W 
‘IR HUGH WALPOLE’S an Exhibition. Paintings, 
n Drawings and a. Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
4 te | LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. NEW WORKS by FRANCIS BACON, 
FRANCES HODGKINS, HENRY MOORE, MATTHEW 
10-5.30. 





or such later date as may be arranged. 

Applications must be submitted nor later than May 31st, 
1945, to the ReGcrstrar, The University, Manchester, 13, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


TNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The University Court invite applications — a Lecture- 
ship in Political Science. he appointment will be made 


either in Grade Ila or in Grade I, according to the qualifi- 
inted. (The 


on eye. (Case 256.)—Appeal “S,” 74, Brook Green, SMITH. GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. Daily, 
London, W.6. Sats. R cations and experience of the candidate ap 

present salary range of these Grades is £540 to £775.) 

Superannuation and Family Allowance Schemes are in 


4 bey - ~ takes relentless toll of human life. 
The fight against the disease must be no less unrelent- 
ing. For 100 years the Brompton Hospital has toiled un- 
ceasingly. Good progress has been made. The burden of 
sufferers has been eased and the appalling deat) rate re- 
duced. We depend on you to ale us.— THE ‘| séAsURER 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3 
7 ANTED for Educational } a, ‘illustrated periodicals, 
W old prints, aS "Any date ; all subjects. 
Common Goound, 48, Glebe Place, Chelsea. 
\ ) ANTED.—Books and Ma dealing with Central 
and South America, the Caribbean and Polynesia. 
Send lists in Ce aaa, 1l, Hillview Gardens, 
North Harrow, Middlesex. 


Write : Prints, 








SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services: 
their families too. 























operation. A statement of duties and of conditions 
appointment will be supplied on request to the undersigned, 
with whom applications should be k d not later than 
May 3ist. 1945. Arrangements will made to defer 

try upon tenure if the successful candidate is engaged 


tu war service. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court 


\ TOMEN Interviewers urgently required to train for 

Welfare Work for B.L.A. in Furope. Age 30-40, 
pr terably married, good health, previous experience 
so ial welfare, particularly in handling individuals, ctt, 
sy opathy, ability to interview men. Also Shorthand- 





7 ANTED.—Cambridge Modern and Ancien: History ; ( Reoistered under the " m 
W Traill Social England, 6 vols. ; Churchill's “* Marl- War Charities Act. 1940.) ‘sts required. Apply in writing to bw ——— 
borough,” 4 vols., etc.—RAPHAEL KING, LtD., 2. Museum erseas Service Dept.. S.S.A.F.A., 32, Victoria Street, 
Street, London, W.C.1. idon, S.W.1. 
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